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ALFRED LUNT ond LYNN FONTANNE 
in ““QUADRILLE” 


LONG-PLAYING 33%. R. P.M. HIGH-FIDELITY 


NOT *199 EACH! —~— BUT *19° FOR ALL EIGHT! 
COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! 
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SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 8 (The “‘Unfinished’’), 
Zurich Tonballe Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


The Ruins of Athens (March and Choir), 
Netherlands Philbarmonic Choir and Orch., 
Walter Goeebr, Conducting 


BRAHMS 


Academic Festival Overture, 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto in E Flat, K 107 
Artur Balsam, piano, Winterthur Symphony Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
NO STRINGS ATTACHED ! | Alexander Schreiner at at teow of the Taberaacle 


Without any obligation to ever buy another record from us—now or Salt Lake City 


later—you can now obtain all the advantages of trial membership. |) WAC MER 


N°x YOU can get a real start on a com. putting our recordings in Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
, 


| ) ‘ mands ci 0 
piete recor 1 collection for only a dollar your hands can we « Nvince Zurich Tonballe Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 
Yes. You get ALL EIGHT of these great master you how extraordinary their 


pieces—complete to the last note—for only $1.00 tona! quality is. Performed 
Just imagine—NOT $1 each, but $1 for ALI by internationally-renowned J} 
LIGHT! orchestras, conductors, and P 
; Sorcerer's Apprentice, 


Of course, this price bears no relation to the solomsts. Custom presse 1 on I = 
whey: trecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conductin 
value of the recordings. Even for TWENTY the purest vinyl plastic p PP 8 


times that amount, you could not buy these Reproduced with a fidelity [| 
masterpieces in recordings of equal quality of tone which encompasses | 
the entire range of human 


Why We Make This Amazing Offer dinstind $0 to 15,000 All Night on Bald Mountain 
Actually we were PORCED to make this “give cycles! Netherlands Philharmonic, W alte Goebr, Conducting 


away offer for two reasons: (1) Only by (2) We want to show 























nee ee ee xu how our 


The Musiee! Masterpiece Society, Inc. new trial mem 
Dept. 3411, 43 W. 6ist St., New York 23, N.Y. bership plan 


ALL EIGHT FOR $1.00 works. As a trial member, you are not Mail Coupon Now 
BRAHMS DUKAS obligated to buy any other recordings yurse we cannot keep handing 


magn'hicent long-playing record 
Academic tb eatival Overture Sorcerer « Apprentice 


letinete Once our membership 
WAGNER MOUSSORGSKY 


‘* if 
} f charee— 

have the right to try—free of - arpe ‘ are filled—and they are limited by our 
Die Metstersinger, Prelude Night on Held Mounteia any of the Society's monthly selections nos n 

act t 


SCHUBERT BEETHOVE 
Symphony No. # Ruine of Athens’ (march 


MOZART BACH 


Piano Concerto in FE Flat Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 


from us—now or later! You do, however, 


capacity—the offer will have to 
which interest you. You receive prior hdrav oid disappointment. 
notice of these. You pay nothing in ad cour 1 dollar today 

vance. And you are not obligated to keep M ul laste Societ {n 
those you try even after you have 3411, 4 ‘ blst Street 


played them and hear the interesting music 3 


I law’ Wee 
I enclose $1.00 as complete payment: please send me the | notes which accompany each selection “MUSIC IN YOUR HOME” 
who 4 o 7 ’ i f n 
recordings of the eight great masterpieces listed above Also You pay only for those which—after hat 9 
enroll me as a Trial Member | ing tried them you decide you really by Olin Downes 
I am not obligated to buy any other recordings from the | And for pay 4 
a 


want to own for these, you ry 
Society. I am to receive an advance description of future . 
: oe ; 7 F : wen only the low member's price of $1.50 per Mail coupon at once - 
} \ You will receive 
long-playing disc, embodying on the aver FREE, a fascinating 


age about 4 minutes of music by the brochure written by 


without paying a penny in advance I may reject any 
recording before or after I receive it And I may cancel my 
trial membership at any time 

In the future, for each selection I decide to keep.-I will 
pay special member's price of only $1.50 plus few cents 
shipping charges a saving of *5 of the usual retail price 


4 the dean of Ameri- 
, can music critics 
the usual velai price Olin Downes. It is a 
guide to the valu- 
: able musical annota- 
There Shall Be Music In Your Home tions and program@= 
notes which come free 
of charge with every 
i selection. Prepared by 
a trifling cost. Think how they will t eminent musicologists, 
your family apart as one interested in t these will in time pro- 
better things o Think what < vide you and your chil- 


great masters. A sating of about 4% « 


3411 
Think how much beauty and serenity 
these recordings will add to your Ilite—at 


dren with a well- 
rounded course in 
music appreciation and 
piration musical history 


City Zone State 
IN CANADA address: 686 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont_ 
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tur advantage ut children w pain by 
having great music aS am everyday in 


| monthly selections I may try any of these--free of charve 





62 times 

brighter head 
spots than 

other incandescents 


S) 


Simply plug into a 110-volt outlet. Horizontal Mounted on casters. The Trouper has an 
masking control angles 45 degrees in either adjustable, self-regulating transformer in the 
direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- base, burns quietly for 80 minutes without 
erang. Two-element variable focal length ob- retrimming, projecting a flickerless spot— 
jective lens system. Silvered glass reflector. sharp edged from head to flood. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send free literature and prices on the Strong 
( ) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette. 


re 
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CITY & STATE 
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The Top Plays 


. = ae 


Over 650 Mag- 
nificent LIFE 


Photographs 


. 
Hundreds of 
Great Stars in 
Their Most 


HIS giant 
“down front 
formances in theatre 


treasury 


collection of recent 
ductions. Covers every 
primitive ritual, to Sha 


the magic of Broadway. 


of Lie 


pl 
at the greatest per 
history f n 
dreds of pictures from LIFE's theatre 
Broadway 
yeriod 
espeare, 


* 


...when you accept this BIG — 
OFFER from the Fireside Theatre .i¢ 


| THE NEW 


WORLD 
| THEATRE 


PICTURAMA 


| Pas at 


| SMASH HITS 


Over 650 
Stars—from 


ces) «you on stage »hotographs of 
Forbes Sulinons to Bar- 
rymore, the Lunts, Olivier, Bank 
head, and Cornell! Now this magni 
ficent $7.50 volume, pias any one of 
the Broadway hits at right, are 
BOTH yours for only $1 with mem 
bership in the Fireside Theatre! 


pro 
from 
to 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


the 
Stage 
Dur 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you 
FULL TEXT of the very newest 
SUCCESSES, each ina handsome volume 
ing the past season members have received 
ch plays as The King and I, Picnic, The 
Crucible, The Shrike, The Seven Year lich 


inc, other outstanding hits 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays immediately, 
scene by savor their full richness; re 
read them at your leisure; discuss them with 
suthority, build a handsome lifetime theatre 


scene 


lit rary 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by critics and public You receive them as 

after opening night—to 
discuss while everyone is 


soon possible 


read, enjoy and 
still talking about them 


2 


as 


You Decide Which Plays You Want: Mem- 
bers receive a free subscription to “Curtain 
Time,” an entertaining play-review which 
describes each selection in advance. You 
need accept only four selections a year. The 
cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping 
charges—less than the price of a balcony 
seat. The volumes are beautifully bound; 
and soon grow into an impressive library. 
No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 
bring you the over-a-foot-high “World The 
atre in Pictures’ plus your choice of any 
one of the six big Broadway hits. If not de 
lighted return both books in 10 days and 
your membership will be cancelled. Other 
wise send only $1, plus few cents postage, 
and keep BOTH. Mail coupon now to: The 
Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA.j; 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


_— 


Choose Any One of 
these Big Hits! 
THE CAINE MU- Brooks Atkinson 


TINY COURT. 
MARTIAL. by 
Herman Wouk The 
suspense-crammed trial 
of a navy lieutenant 
accused of mutiny. From 
the Pulitzer Prize novel 
“A thrilling achievement.’ 
Walter F. Kerr 
THE KING AND 1, by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Tender story of an Eng- 
lish school marm who 
tamed an oriental tyrant 
including all the en- 
chanting lyrics 


DIAL M FOR MURDER, by 
Frederick Knott - You 
know the killer from the 
start but you can't imag- 
ine anything that can foll 
his ‘‘perfect crime."’ ‘*Tin- 
gles with excitement” 


’ 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


for 10 days’ 
in Pictures,’’ 
as a member. I may return 
both books in 10 days and you will cancel my member- 
ship. Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
“Curtain Time" 
I will take at least four more 
plays at the low Club price of only $1.89 each from the 
twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they open 


Please send me 
the “World Theatre 
checked below, and enroll me 


both books. You will send me 
of each new play selection 


on Broadway as possible 


The Caine futiny 
Court-Martial 


C) Diel M for Murder 


Name 
St. and No 


City 


WONDERFUL TOWN, by 
Fields, Chodorot and 
Bernstein — ‘‘Wonderful 
score wonderful book 
I had a wonderful time.’ 
says critic John Chapman 
of this Critics Award win- 
ning musical 
THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH, 
by George Arelrod 
Broadway's merriest com- 
edy hit about a virtuous 
summer bachelor and the 
not-so-virtuous girl up- 
stairs! 
PICNIC, by William Inge 
The earthy drama 
about the shocking effect 
of one man on the sup- 
pressed feelings of a group 
of women. Pulitzer Prize 
and Critic's Circle Award 
winner 


TA-11 


FREE EXAMINATION 
AND the hit play 


in advance 


The King and | 
Picnic 

The Seven Year Itch 
Wonderful Town 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(if any) 
(Offer good in U.S.A 
Ce etiiemeiiitietiaa 


State 
only.) 
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12 issues 


THEATRE ARTS 


NovemBer, 1954 Vol. XXXVIII, No. 11 


The Cover 


Cecil Beaton photograph of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in a 


DEAR SIR: 


May I offer THEATRE ARTS 
my congratulations on the editorial which 
it carried in the last [August] issue on 
play releases. The sentiments expressed 
have long needed to be aired, and our 
National Association of Community 
Theatres hopes to lead the way to a 
change in the present outmoded, uneco- 
nomical, inequitable system. The THEA- 
TRE ARTS editorial can very well be 
the opening gun in a worthy revolu- 
tion 


scene from Noel Coward's Quadrille, the London success whose 
arrival on Broadway is one of the high points of the current 
season. Beginning on page 20, THEATRE Arts presents excerpts 


from Beaton’s own diary relating to the production, along with 


, JOHN DPD. MacARTHUR, PUBLISHER. Printed in U.S.A 


NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL. Copyright under the International 


additional photographs of the principals, and settings and costumes 


Y 


designed by him. 


The Play 
33. It Rhymes With Hit by Samuel Taylor 


4 issues $11.00. Pan-Amertean and all other foreign countries 


New York 19, N 


ty 
subscriptions must be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks for subscriptions to begin or for the change of address 


ress with new, including postal number, if any. The editors cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscript 


N. F. CARVER 34 Sabrina Fair by Samuel Taylor 
President, 

National Association of 
Community Theatres Features 


18 The Child Barrie by Max Beerbohm 


130 W. 56th St 


All rights reserved. Copyright 1954 


issues $9.00. Canada, 


Wilberforce University is a small, Diary of a Designer: Setting the Stage for “Quadrille” 
by Cecil Beaton 
The Human Side of the Theatre by Gloria Vanderbilt 


Phoenix on the Wing by T. Edward Hambleton and 
Norris Houghton 


church-related liberal arts college, and 
like all small colleges these days is faced 
by budgetary problems. . . . Perhaps 
there are readers of THEATRE ARTS 
who possess books in the field of drama 

both the techniques and plays them- 
selves—that they no longer have need 
for. They would certainly fill a great 
need with us. 


Prospectus on Playwrights: Old Faces for a New Season 
by John Gassner 


71 Company Manners in Glass Houses by Maurice Zolotow 
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issues, $5.00. 24 
at subscriber's risk. All 


CASPER LE ROY JORDAN 
Chief Librarian 
Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


74 Native Dancer Does Not Retire by Vera Zorina 


Th., 


76 Stage-Struck Knows No Season 
78 Metaphorically Speaking by Mordecai Gorelik 


In your September issue, in . . . “Mad 
Dogs and Straw Hat Producers,” the fol- 
lowing statement is attributed to Mrs. 
Charlotte Harmon: “The era of the 


Vol. XXXVIII, No. 11, Nowember, 1954 


8. and Possessi 


George Spelvin 


81 Feudin’, Fussin’ an’ Fightin 


U 


S. funds. Currency sent 


Main Street, Saint Charles, 


barn theatre and the straw hat circuit is 


On Broadway 


tion rates 
le in U 


gone. I don’t know of more than two or 
three theatres that are actually converted 
barns.” Obviously the lady has been so 
occupied with getting Eddie Horton’s 
pants pressed . . . she hasn’t found time 
to keep tabs on things outside of Clin- 
ton. Here is a partial list of summer 
theatres I have visited in doing straw 
hat roundup stories. . . . All of them 
have been barns at some point in their 
careers: Westport, Conn.;  Blauvelt, 
N.Y.; Bound Brook, N.J.; Southbury, 
Conn.; Pawling, N.Y.; Matunuck, R.I.; 
Keene, N.H.; Sharon, Conn.; Dennis, 
Cape Cod, Mass. . . . Add to these 
strictly ex-barns the number of former 
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12 Dear Charles 
13. Hayride 
14. A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


» under the act of March 3, 1879 


16 Maurice Zolotow: The Season on and Off Broadway 


Departments 


3 Letters 
4 Calendar 
8 Offstage 
Theatre U.S.A., by Alice Griffin 


money order or draft on a bank in the U. S. paya 


he post office in Saint Charles, Ili 
reserved under the Pan-American Convention. Subscrt 


STAGE MAGAZINE is published monthly at 1421 East 


a 


‘or change of eddress send old ad 


cider mills, grist mills . . . and similar 
structures I have encountered, and it is 
quite apparent that the opinion, “The 
era of the straw hat circuit is gone,” is 
largely a matter of one ill-informed pro- 
ducer talking through her straw hat. . . 


5.00. Remit 


PuBLicaTION Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, III 


EpitorRIAL AND ADVERTISING Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y 


ht Convention. Copyright 


®, 24 issues $1 
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CrrcuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 
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“HAIL TO TALLULAH” 


—WALTER KERR, HERALD TRIBUNE 


RICHARD ALDRICH & RICHARD MYERS 
bn essocietion with jylivs Fleischmann present 


. dear charles 


“SHE IS DYNAMITE” 


—JOHN CHAPMAN, DAILY NEWS 


MOROSCO THEATRE 45th St. West of B'woy 
vgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Colemen, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


rye tp Sa 


: . 60, 2.88, 2.30. Wed. Mat. 
$4.03, 1.73. Sat. Mat. $4.60, 
4.03, 2.30, 1.73. Tax Incl. 
SAM S. SHUBERT 44th W. of B’way. Ci 6-5990 


“A HUMDINGER! irs: 
JANIS 


JOHN 
RAITT - PAIGE 
copie FOY sn. 


Fe} ame musical COmea, 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


All Summer Long—Coronet, W. 4%th. Robert 
Anderson's play about two brothers and their 
family whose home is threatened by the rise of 
a nearby river, based on Donald Wetzel’s novel 
A Wreath and a Curse; with June Walker and 
John Kerr 

Anniversary Waltz—Broadhurst, W. 44th. A do- 
mestic comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph 
Fields about a revelation that upsets family 
relations on a fifteenth wedding anniversary; 
with Kitty Carlisle and Macdonald Carey. 

Can-Can-——-Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's, with 
vocalizing by Lilo 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches 

Dear Charles—Morosco, W. 45th. Tallulah Bank- 
head stars in Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon’s comedy 
about a mother, her illegitimate children and 
their respective fathers. 

Fragile Fox—Belasco, W. 44th. Norman Brooks's 
drama set in the Ardennes countryside during 
the Battle of the Bulge in World War II; with 
Dane Clark. 

King of Hearts—Lyceum, W. 45th. A satiric 
comedy by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke 
about an egocentric cartoonist and his adopted 
son; with Donald Cook, Jackie Cooper and 
Cloris Leachman 

Kismet—Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play with 
music from Borodin; with Alfred Drake and 
Doretta Morrow 

On Your Toes—46th Street Theatre. Revival of 
the 1936 musical by Richard Rodgers, Lorenz 
Hart and George Abbott; with Vera Zorina 
and Bobby Van 

Peter Pan-—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. A 
musical version of Barrie’s fantasy, starring 
Mary Martin in the title role; with Cyril 
Ritchard 

Tea and Sympathy—Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson’s illuminating drama about a sensi- 
tive student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school; with Joan Fontaine, Leif 
Erickson, Anthony Perkins 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial—-Plymouth, W 
45th. Lloyd Nolan, — Hodiak and Barry 


Sullivan in Herman ouk’s dramatization of 


The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Musical by 
Sandy Wilson about the 1920's, in the style of 
a British musical of that era; with Julie An- 
drews . 

The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 4th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissel’s novel 7'/, Cents, about labor and man- 
agement problems in_a pajama factory; with 
Eddie Foy, Jr., John Raitt and Janis Paige 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven years 
of married life; with Elliott Nugent and Sally 
Forrest 


The Rainmaker—Cort, W. 48th. Drama by N 


Richard Nash about a stranger whose visit to 
a drought-stricken farm changes the lives of its 
inhabitants. With Geraldine Page and Darren 
McGavin 


The Solid Gold Cadillac—Music Box, W. 45th 
Howard Teichmann-George S. Kaufman satiric 
comedy about a lady stockholder who becomes 
the company owner; with Loring Smith and 
Ruth McDevitt 

The Teahouse of the August Moon— Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa; with Burgess 
Meredith. 

The Tender Trap—Longacre, W. 48th. A comedy 
by Max Shulman and Robert Paul Smith about 
a metropolitan man-about-town; with Robert 
Preston and Kim Hunter. 

The Traveling Lady — Horton Foote's drama 
about a woman looking for her lost husband; 
with Kim Stanley 


Openings 


Nov. 3 uadrille. Coronet, W. 49th. Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne star in Noel Coward's 
comedy about an American businessman and a 
marchioness 

No. 4—Fanny. Majestic, W. 44th. Musical adap- 
tation by S. N. Behrman and Joshua Logan of 
Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy Marius, Fanny and 
César. Cast includes Ezio Pinza and Walter 
Slezak 

Nov. 16——Wedding Breakfast. 48th Street Theatre 
Comedy-drama by Theodore Reeves about two 
sisters and their sweethearts; with Lee Grant 

Nov. 17--The Living Room. Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Graham Greene's drama about a Roman 
Catholic orphan who falls in love with a mar- 
ried man; with Barbara Bel Geddes and Walter 
Fitzgerald 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Mrs. Patterson—Chicago, through November 
Eartha Kitt stars in this play by Charles Sebree 
and Greer Johnson about a Negro girl who 
lives in a dream world. 

On with the Show—opens New Haven, Shubert 
Nov. 1; Boston Nov. 8. Musical by Frank 
O'Neill set in Virginia City around 1870. Irra 
Petina heads the cast 

Silk Stockings — opens Philadelphia, Nov. 22 
Musical adaptation of Ninotchka, with book 
by George S. Kaufman and Leueen MacGrath 
and score by Cole Porter; with Don Ameche 
and Hildegarde Neff. 

The House of Flowers—opens Philadelphia Nov 
25. Musical with book by Truman Capote and 
music by Harold Arlen, concerning two rival 
brothers on an island in the French West In- 
dies; with Pear! Bailey 

The Living Room opens Boston 
Nov. 1 


Plymouth 


Shows on Tour 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream—San Francisco 
War Memorial Auditorium, Oct. 27-Nov. 
Sacramento, Auditorium, Nov. 8-9; Los An- 
geles, Shrine Auditorium, Nov. 12-21; Chicago, 
Opera House, Nov. 25-Dec. 1. The Old Vic 
promncese. with Mendelssohn’s music. With 
Moira Shearer and Robert Helpmann 

Picnic—Erlanger, Chicago, through November 
William Inge’s prize-winning drama of small- 
town life. With Ralph Meeker 


Tet Bate 64.00, 5 48 2 00, and =I)NNUUADNOUONOEOUNDONNEOUOOUONUOGEOUEEDEGURODONDONUOODENEOGENUONUONUONUONUONUuOyeE 
Balc . 1.78. Wed. Mat. Orch. 
$3 B'way & TV Stars Wear 


= |) MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive 
profession costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock all periods 
for piays and have such recent fabulous mu- 
sicals as: PAL JOEY, HAZEL FLAG, GENTLE- 
MEN PREFER BLONDES, BRIGADOON, TREE 
GROWS IN BROOKLYN, CALL ME MADAM, 
CAROUSEL, KISS ME KATE, ONE TOUCH 
OF VENUS, and many more. Write giving 
requirements and performance date, for bro- 
chure and complete costume plots 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
Mu 


3° 4s. 2 $0: 


$2.30, 1.78 (Tax tnciuded) 


Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with mail order 
and suggest one alterncte date. 


ST. JAMES THEA., 246 w. 44m 50, &. ¥. 


PAUL GREGORY presents IN PERSON 


LLOYD JOHN BARRY 


NOLAN HODIAK SULLIVAN 


IN HERMAN WOUK'S 


CAINE MUTINY COURT MARTIAL 


y CHARLES LAUGHTON 
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COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


NEW YORK: 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON: 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO: 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 


IN CALIFORNIA: 
DAZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 S.- FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes. 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Radio Cit Theatre, television shows. Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week. 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


BR OO K §$ 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 


T CONSULTANTS 
ave EQUIPMENT 
SUPPLIES 


LAMPS DRAPERIES 
RIGGING '@ 4G 00)'7-¥,.,7.% 
TRACKS AG ania‘a, 
LIGHTING EQUIP HARDWARE 
LIGHTING ACCES. PAINTS 

SPECIAL EFFECTS MAKE-UP 
DIMMERS GOS Itl ay. 1ae a 
SWITCHBOARDS SOUND EFFECTS 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


45 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 36,N.Y 
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Saint Joan—Columbus, Hartmann, Nov. 1 for 
one week; Chicago, Great Northern for four 
weeks. Jean Arthur stars in this new revival of 
Shaw's classic. Direction by Harold Clurman, 

__ sets by Mordecai Gorelik. 

Tea and Sym aa Asbury Park, N.J., St 
= Nov. 5-6; Baltimore, Ford’s, Nov. 8-13; 

fashington, D.C., National, Nov. 15-22; 
Cleveland, Hanna, Nov. 22-27; Detroit, Shu- 
bert, Nov. 29-Dec. 11. Deborah Kerr stars in 
Robert Anderson’s perceptive drama about a 
sensitive student in a New England boys’ 
school 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial—Cleveland, 
Nov. 1-6; Toronto, Nov. 8-13; Montreal, Nov 
15-20; Boston, Nov. 22-27. Herman Wouk's 
adaptation of the trial incident in his novel 
The Caine Mutiny. With Paul Douglas, Wen- 
dell Corey and Steve Brodie 

The King and I—Louisville, War Memorial Au- 
ditorium, Nov. 1-6; Dayton, Nov. 8-13; Co- 
lumbus, Hartmann, Nov. 15-20; Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s musical version of Anna and 
the King of Siam, with Yul Brynner and Pa- 
tricia Morison 

The Seven Year Itch—Indianapolis, Murat, Nov 
1-3; Decatur, Lincoln, Nov. 4; Peoria, Shrine 
Auditorium, Nov. 5-6; St. Louis, American 
Nov. 8-27. George Axelrod’s long-run Broad- 
way comedy, with Eddie Bracken 

Time Out for Ginger—Spokane, Nov. 1; Yakima, 
Nov. 2; Tacoma, Nov. 3; Vancouver, Nov 
4-6; Seattle, Nov. 8-13; Portland, Nov. 15-17; 
Sacramento, Nov. 20; Los Angeles, Nov. 22- 
Dec. 4. Melvyn Douglas stars in Ronald Alex- 
ander’s situation comedy 

What Every Woman Knows—San Francisco, Cur- 
ran, beginning Oct. 25 for 4 weeks. Helen 
Hayes stars in the Barrie comedy. 

Wonderful Town—Shubert Theatre, Chicago, 
through November. Carol Channing stars 

The Fifth Season—Philadelphia, Nov. 1-6; Pitts- 
burgh, Nov. 8-13; Chicago, Selwyn, opens 
Nov. 15. Farce about the woes of the gar- 
ment industry with Joseph Buloff and Chester 
Morris 


Off Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio—-306 W. 8lst St. Two alle- 
gories in blank verse, Saga and Come on 
Around by Bown Adams, and a one-act com- 
edy, The Curious Angel. Saturdays in No- 
vember 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce St. Pros- 
cenium Productions presents Jean Anouilh’s 
Thieves’ Carnival. November 

Equity Library Theatre-—Lennox Hill Playhouse, 
331 E. 70th St. The Heiress, Nov. 3-7. 

4th Street Theatre—83 E. 4th St. The Dybbuk 
in a new English translation, directed by David 
Ross. November 

Green Room Studio—145 Bleecker St. O'Neill's 
Beyond the Horizon. Fridays, Saturdays, Sun- 
days in November 

New School for Social Research 66 W. 12th St 
A dramatic reading: Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, 
Nov. 1, 6 

Originals Only—100 7th Avenue South. The 
Chair by Tom Hill and Don Stuart 

Phoenix Theatre—2nd Ave. and 12th St. Sing 
Me No Lullaby by Robert Ardrey, directed by 
Paul Stewart, with Beatrice Straight, Jessie 
Royce Landis, Richard Kiley, Marian Winters, 
through Nov. 21; Sandhog, a new musical, 
opens Nov. 23 

Provincetown Playhouse—133 Masdougal St. The 
Players Theatre presents The Clandestine Mar- 
riage with Jacqueline Brookes, through Nov. 7 

Second Avenue Theatre—35 2nd Ave. Wish Me 
Luck, directed by Judah Bleich, with Luba 
Kadison, through November. 

Studio Six—1129 6th Ave. An invitational series 
under the direction of Michael Gazzo 


(continued on next page) 


“Restores our theatre to an art again” 
—ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JOAN 
FONTAINE 


by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with LEIF ERICKSON—ANTHONY PERKINS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
(Produced with Mary K. Frank) 


BARRYMORE Thectre, 47th St., West of B'woy 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:30 


PULITZER PRIZE - CRITICS’ CIRCLE. TONY AWARDS 
MAURICE EVANS 


nance even BURGESS — SCOTT 
_ MEREDITH ° McKAY 
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A New Comedy by JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted from the Novel by Vern Sneider! 
with 


PAUL FORD * JONATHAN HARRIS © WILLIAM HANSEN 
ond 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
Settings by PETER LARKIN * Costumes by NOEL TAYLOR 
Music Composed by DAI-KEONG LEE 


MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th St. W. of 8th Ave. 


Pleese enclese stomped. self addressed envelope 
end specity alternate dotes 
Mon. thre Thurs. Evs. Orch. $4.60; Merz, $4.05; Bole. $3.45, 
2.90 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Set. Evgs. Orch. $6.25; Merz. $5.20; 
Bole. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.90, 1.75. Mats. Wed, & Set. 
Orch, $4.05; Merz. $3.45; Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Taxes Inet. 


GEORGE KONDOLF presents 
CHESTER JOSEPH 


MORRIS BULOFF 
“THE GJ SEASON’ 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Staged by GREGORY RATOFF 


“Some of the heartiest laughs 
ever heard in a theatre.” 
HY GARDNER, N.Y. Her.-Trib 


Tues. thru Sun. Evgs. 
(No Mons.). $4.60, 
$4.05, $3.45, $2.90, 
$2.30, $1.75. Mats. Sat. 
& Sun. $3.45, $2.90, 
$2.30, $1.75, $1.15 


CORT THEATRE 
48 St. E. of B'way 


“A Solid Gold Click" — Walter Winchell 


“It's a very funny show" — 
Gibbs, The New Yorker 
MAX GORDON presents 


The SOLID ‘GOLD: CADILLAC 


by HOWARD TEICHMANE ond GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


LORING SMITH 


rege by GEORGE S KAUFMAN 


SEATS NOW FOR ALL PERFS. thru Jon. Ist 
Orch. Mon.-Thur. $4.60, Baic. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Fri. & Sat. Eves. Orch. $5.75, 
Balc. $4.60, 4.05, 3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Wed 
Mat. Orch. $3.45. Baic. $3.45, 2.90, 2.30, 1.75, 
1.15, Sat. Mat. Orch. $4.05, Balc. $3.45, 2.90. 
2.30, 1.75, 1.15. All Tax Incl 

Good Baic. Seats Available for All Perfs 


MUSIC BOX 
45th St. West of Broadway 


Cl 6-4636. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 





VAN HORN’S STOCK 
OF OVER 
60,000 cosruMES 


FOR SALE OR RENTAL 
ASSURES 


Authentic 
Designs 


Correct 
Materials and 


Manufacture 
Proper Fit 


Strict 
Adherence 
To Your 
Costume Plot 
For Style, 
Size, Color. 


Delivery on or 
Before Date 
Specified 


VAN HORN’S OFFER A 

COMPLETE SERVICE ON 

COSTU MES ACCESSORIES 
Costumes 


Uniforms 


Coronation Court 
Robes and Mantles 


Wigs and 


Hair Goods 
Make-up 
Masks—Heads 


Papier-Mache 
Accessories 
Tights and 


losiery 


Hats and Shoes 
Armor—Swords—Jewelry 


811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Rollin W. Van Horn, President 


Serving the American Theatre Since 1852 


Ballets Espagnols-Mark Hellinger Theatre 
Broadway at Sist St. Oct. 31- Nov. 7 


Playwriting Contests 


Ottawa Little Theatre Workshop 17th Annual 
Playwriting Competition. Terms: original, one- 
act plays. Deadline: March 31, 1955. For fur- 
ther details, write to: Mrs. Roy MacGregor 
Watt, 244 Powell Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Playwrights Theatre Club Contest. Terms: adap- 
tations and originals, particularly using poetry 
and make-believe. Award: $100, a production 
and circulation among other theatres. For fur- 
ther details, write to: Playwrights Contest, 
1205 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Ill 

Seattle Junior Programs 12th National Play Com- 
petition, Terms: unpublished plays for children 
to be acted by adults. nates $175 and $75 
each for an original and an adaptation. Dead- 
line: January 31, 1955. For further details, 
write to: Seattle Junior Programs, 821 E 
Thomas St., Seattle 2, Wash 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for January must be received by the 
12th of November.) 


Arkansas 

Payetteville—University of Arkansas. Two Wives 
Inder One Roof, a 13th-century Chinese play 
presented in-the-round Nov. 12-13, 15-20 


ENJOY THE THEATRE 


in your easy chair 


Beautiful Plays © 
Recorded for the 


First Time 


WILDE @ “Lady Windermere’s Fan’’ 
CTG 4001 
IBSEN © “Ghosts’’ CTG 4062 
CHEKOV @ “Uncle Vanya’ CTG 4003 
SHERIDAN @ “The Rivals’ CTG 4004 
MARLOWE e¢“Dr. Faustus’’ CTG 4005 
CONGREVE @ “The Way of the World” 
CTG 4006 
DRYDEN @¢ “All for Love” or “The 
World Well Lost” CTG 4007 
LBSEN © “The Master-Builder” 
CTG 4008 
MOLIERE @ “The Dr. in spite o 
Himself” TG 4009 
GOLDSMITH @ “She Stoops to Conquer” 
CTG 4010 
and others 


(On single 12” Long-Play) 


California 


Hollywood—Three Arts Theatre. Silhouettes of 


**54,"" a dramatic pantomime revue by Frank 


Wyka, Nov. 19, 20. 


Sacramento—Civic Repertory Theatre. The Little 


Foxes, Nov. 25-27 


Santa Barbara—Santa Barbara College: Seaside 
Campus Theatre presents Riders to the Sea. 
—— Repertory Theatre: 35-67 


Nov. 4-6. Santa 
Anna Christie, Nov. 19-21, 25-27 


Connecticut 


Storrs—University of Connecticut 
Country Girl, Nov. 16-20 


Million Dollar play pro- 
ducing plant offers you... 


Cinema, TV, Radio Studios 
Four Stages 
Student Touring Company 


Professional Faculty. 


$70,000 Wardrobe 

Fine Library 

Rooftop Dance Studio 
Technical Workroom 

Three Dormitories 

Garden & Rooftop Recreation 


DEGREE AND 
CERTIFICATE COURSES 


For FREE descriptive brochure 
write to: Dept. A 


MAGIC-TONE RECORDS 
158th Street 


Flushing, N. Y. 
The ‘ 


by working with Stars 


at 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Send name and address for free folder: 
“America’s Foremost Theatre-School” 
Address: Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


33 South El Molino Street 
Pasadena, California “ 


“Where students work with professionals” 
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District of Columbia 
Theatre Lobby, Inc. Fry's Venus Observed, 
Nov. 5-7, 12-14, 19-21 

Florida 


Hollywood—Little Theatre of Hollywood Sepa- 
rate Rooms, Nov. 5-9 


IMinois 

Chicago—Playwrights Theatre Club. Oscar 
Wilde’s Salomé, Nov. 2-14; Rich but Happy, 
a new satire, Nov. 16-Dec. 5. 

Evanston—Northwestern University Theatre. Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Nov. 19-21. 


Indiana 

Fort Wayne—Civic Theatre. Bernardine, Nov. 
19-21, 25-27. 
Frankie Howerd and Winifred Atwell 

Richmond—Civic Theatre. Come Back, Little 
Sheba, Nov. 1-5 


lowa 
Mason City—Little Theatre. My 3 Angels, Nov 
2-4. 


Massachusetts 
Boston—Northeastern University. The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, Nov. 5, 6. 


New Jersey 

Millburn—Paper Mill Playhouse. My 3 Angels, 
Nov. 2-14; A Woman’s World, a new play star- 
ring Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Nov. 16-28. 

never Circle Players. Strange Bedfellows, Nov 
11, 13, 14 


New York 

Garden City-—-Adelphi College. Euripides’ Ion 
and Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, Oct. 
29-Nov. 1. 

Hicksville—Threshold Theatre. Blind Alley by 
James Warwick, Nov. 19-21. 

Ithaca—Cornell University Theatre. Dark of the 
Moon, Nov. 11-14. 


Ohio 

Cleveland—Cleveland Play House. The Girl on 
the Via Flaminia, through Nov. 21; My 3 
Angels, Nov. 3-Dec. 12; The Winner, Nov. 10- 
Dec. 5 


Tennessee ; 
Oak Ridge—-Oak Ridge Community Playhouse 
Dial ‘M’ for Murder, Nov. 18-20 


Texas 

Austin—University of Texas. Cultural Entertain- 
ment Committee presents The Barber of Seville 
by the Boris Goldovsky New England Opera 
Company, Nov. 6; University Theatre presents 
The Trojan Women, Nov. 12-20. 

Virginia 

Hollins College—Hollins Little Theatre. Blithe 
Spirit, Nov. 5, 6 

Washington 

Seattle University of Washington. Penthouse 
Theatre: Candle Light, through Nov. 20; 


Showboat Theatre: The Time of Your Life, 
through November. 


Television 


Special Color Programs 

Sunday, Nov. 7 (N.B.C.) 7:30-9:00 p.m. A Max 
Liebman production. Musical revue starring 
Nanette Fabray and Jacques Tati. 
Monday, comaies 15 (N.B.C.) 8:00-9:30 p.m 
A Fred Coe production, State of the Union. 
Saturday, November 20 (N.B.C.) 9:00-10:30 p.m 
A Max Liebman production 

Sunday, November 28 (N.B.C.) Maurice Evans 
and Judith Anderson re-enact their famous 
roles in Macheth, at 4:00 p.m 

The Best of Broadway (C.B.S.) Once a month 
ir. color, starring top names in the theatre. 


(TV drama list compiled by Leona Johnpoll) 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORD 


@ All 10-inch Deouble-tace\ Latera 
oes ae 


VALENTINO, Inc. CANADIAN 


DEPT. TA-3 _ 


Instentenseu 
150 WEST 46th STREET ecenlian tarde 


ieee 42 Lombard Street 
Terente, Ont., Can. 
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one of the great dramatic readings of our time 


“A LINCOLN PREFACE” 


by Carl Sandburg 


» » » When you subscribe to SATURDAY REVIEW at a 
money-saving rate! 


After Carl Sandburg read his "Lincoln Preface" for the first time en 

a radio-TV simulcast some months ago, Americans everywhere 
wanted to know where and how they could get a recording of the 
performance. Thus was born a plan to give SATURDAY REVIEW 
subscribers records of true importance and lasting value under 

the SRO label—SATURDAY REVIEW Originals. 

In the few months since the author first read it, "A Lincoln Preface" 
has become an American classic. It's a record you'll be proud to own 
. . . @ dramatic and moving reading that has new meaning 

for you each time you hear it. 


how you can get this record FREE! 


Processed by Columbia, this 12 inch LP recording is not for sale 
anywhere at any price. But it's yours FREE with a subscription 
to SATURDAY REVIEW at the special introductory rate 

of 44 weeks for only $5.95—$2.85 under 

regular single copy costs. 


why you will enjoy SATURDAY REVIEW 


In addition to coverage of books, music, travel, art, education, 
radio-TV, movies, business and world affairs, 

SATURDAY REVIEW offers outstanding coverage 

of the theatre by John Mason Brown, noted critic, essayist 
and lecturer, and Henry Hewes, whose sparkling play 

reviews have won him a wide and enthusiastic audience. 

Their beat is Broadway . . . with occasional 

side trips to leading » et centers 

throughout the world. 


supply of free records limited 
so fill out and mail coupon today! 


SATURDAY REVIEW ° 25 West 45th Street ° Mew York 36, N.Y. 


YES, please send me FREE at once my new SRO record, “A Lincoln Preface” by 
Carl Sandburg, and start SATURDAY REVIEW coming to me each week at the 
special introductory rate of 44 weeks for only $5.95. My $5.95 is enclosed. 
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ADDRESS 


CITY 





RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


offstage... 


Meet Our Sales Force 


Executives of some of the country’s 


leading 


manufacturing have 


companies 


been from one 


receiving visits recently 
of the most fetching crews of advertis 
We say this 


in all due pride and without a shred of 


modesty, for the 


ing salesmen ever assembled 


crew is made up of 


eighteen assiduously 


Arts-Ac- 
tors’ Fund Christmas Benefit Issue which 


actresses who are 


selling ads for the THeatre 


will be out next month 


All profits from this issue are 
being donated by this magazine to 
the Actors’ Fund, the players’ char- 
ity which provides hospital care 
aad direct relief for needy members 
of the profession and maintains a 
home for retired actors in Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. 

Our unique group of space salesmen 
includes actresses from Broadway, tele 
vision, the straw hat circuit, and pack 


age and fashion shows. At press time it 


These actresses are among a 


THEATRE 


included Harriet MacGibbon, Leora 
Thatcher, Ruth Masters, Vicki Vola, 
Mary Ann Walsh, Merle Albertson, Con- 
stance Cameron, Norma Connolly, Dodie 
Cross, Nancy Franklin, Ulla Kazanova, 
Mary Leader, Sheridan, Renée 
Orin, Jean Janet Dowd, 
Judy Paige and Dorothea Harding. And 


additional step- 


Nancy 
Hayworth, 
since volunteers were 
ping up each day, the list undoubtedly 
considerably by the 


will have grown 


time this appears in print 


Bigger than Life 

We are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that life is not necessarily an 
The idea 
better 


equipped to play a role because she has 


adequate preparation for art 


that an actress is somehow 


experienced something similar in her 
own life can lead, at the very least, to 
some form of psychosis and Lord knows 
what in more severe cases 


Take, for 


who has 


Channing, 
Wonderful 


instance, Carol 


been starring in 


this musical she 
plays Ruth Sherwoed, who lives in a 
Christopher 
Miss Chan- 


ning has, as they say, the perfect back- 


Town in Chicago. In 
below-street-level room on 
Street in Greenwich Village 
ground to play such a role, for when 
she first came to New York she lived in 
a similar basement at nearby 16 Charles 


Street 
We are not this late date, 


Channing per- 


sure, at 
Miss 
formed on herself before going to bed 


what necromancy 
at 16 Charles Street so that she would 
ever. But 
whatever it was, she undoubtedly per- 


awake more beautiful than 


formed it when she had the strength, 
went to bed and that was that. But now 
that she is playing Ruth Sherwood and 
living in a stage set basement on Chris- 
topher Street, Miss Channing cannot fall 
back on this Charles Street experience 
entirely. Before she can go to bed on 
stage in Wonderful Town, she has to 


put pink pancake on the soles of her 


volunteer group who have varied their normal routine of late to sell advertising for the special 
Arts-Actors’ Fund Christmas Benefit Issue which will be off the presses next month 


They are pictured with John 


Effrat, campaign manager of the Actors’ Fund of America, under whose direction they have been working. Seated, left to right: 


Dodie Cross, Ruth Masters, Nancy Sheridan and Constance Cameron 
Mary Leader, Janet Dowd, Judy Paige and Effrat 


EPR ath an, 
— 


Standing, from left: Dorothea Harding, Norma Connolly, 
Net proceeds of this issue will be donated to the fund. 
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feet so that they can stick out prettily 
from the covers in the first act. 


Say what you will about life in the 
Village, Charles Street was never like 
this. Pink soles are an exotic touch 
that passed Miss Channing by in those 
days. Now that she knows that some- 
thing was missing in her Village expe- 
rience, what happens to her psyche as 
she performs this missing detail night 
after night? We shudder. 


Variations on a Theme 


A book that started out with an eye 
on economics seems to be getting farther 
and farther from the point as it goes 
through various mutations. 


When Richard Bissell wrote his 
book about a strike in a Midwest- 
ern pajama factory, he called the 
novel 71/2 Cents. For the musical 
stage it became The Pajama Game. 
The paper-bound reprint of the 
novel, taking its cue from the musi- 
cal, is called Pajama. In England 
the book is called A Gross of Pa- 


jamas. 


The movie version has still to be heard 
from. We scarcely venture to guess what 
the film title will be (and we won't be 
surprised if it turns out to be something 
like Night Shift), but we feel fairly cer- 
tain that the original 7¥2-cent an hour 
raise with which the novel is concerned 
will be increased to at least 10 cents and 
that there will be a glamorous chorus 
of pajama makers called The Pajamaids. 


Pavement Plowboys 
The 1954-55 theatre season on Broad- 
way opened on what strikes us as an 


ominous note. The season’s curtain 
raiser, Hayride, was peopled by such 
entertainers as the Coon Creek Girls; 
Zag, the Ozark Mountain Boy; and Les- 
ter Flatt and Earl Scruggs and the 
Foggy Mountain Boys. This was fol- 
lowed shortly by an import from Eng- 
land, The Boy Friend, which boasted 
that its music was supplied by Paul Mc- 
Grane and his Bearcats. This strange 
cloud on the theatrical horizon is still 
no bigger than a cob of corn; but bear- 
ing Gresham’s Law in mind, theatre folk 
would do well to keep their eyes on the 
skies. And there’s no use taking to the 
hills, because the hills seem to be com- 
ing to Broadway. If the mountain keeps 
on coming to Mahomet, it may even- 
tually be advisable to roll up 44th Street, 
including Sardi’s, of course, and move 
the whole works down to Nashville, 
Tennessee 


Tough Critics 
The Pleasures of the Road: Crit- 
ical members of an audience view- 
ing a performance by a touring 
company in Palermo, Italy, recently 
knifed the leading man and beat up 
three members of the cast. 
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Relatively Speaking 

A couple of issues ago we were noting 
the fact that the appearance of John 
Kerr and his mother, June Walker, in 
the roles of mother and son in All Sum- 
mer Long marked the first time that a 
real life parent and child had duplicated 
the relationship in a Broadway play. 
Scarcely were the words off the press 
than television, not to be outdone, was 
cooking up a similar situation but with 
a few extra decorations. 

The television setup revolves 
around William Bishop, who is one 
of the co-stars of the comedy series 
“It’s a Great Life.” His mother, 
Helen M. Bishop, has been signed 
to play his mother on the air; but 
unlike John Kerr’s mother, who is 
one of the most experienced ac- 
tresses on the American stage, Wil- 
liam Bishop’s mother has never 
acted before. This proves once again 
that the great American mother 
can do anything. 


Furthermore, Bishop's situation has 


further relative possibilities. His mother 
is the sister of Charles MacArthur, the 
playwright, who is married to Helen 
Hayes, who also acts. A quick go at the 
abacus reveals that this makes Helen 
Hayes the aunt of William Bishop. Now 
if N.B.C. would just sign Helen Hayes 
to play Bishop’s aunt on_ television, 
they'd really have something to talk 
about. They Helen 
Hayes’s son Jamie, who did some acting 
with her on the Cape this summer, to 


might even get 


play Bishop’s cousin. This might mean 
rewriting the show a bit. They'd prob- 
ably have to eliminate Bishop’s present 
Michael 
O’Shea, in order to get Bishop’s rela- 


co-stars, James Dunn and 
tions into the script. 

On the other hand, Dunn and O'Shea 
may have relatives too. That might 
create a traffic problem 
Theatre Quotebook 

Marlene Dietrich, 


offer to appear in a. television play: 


turning down an 


“No. Television is for frustrated actresses 
who must act.” 


(continued on next page) 


Television star William Bishop bestows a kiss on his mother, Helen M. Bishop, who 
has the unique but natural assignment of playing his mother in the N.B.C. comedy 
series “It’s a Great Life,’ sponsored by the Chrysler-Plymouth Dealers. A newcomer 
to the business of acting, Mrs. Bishop nevertheless comes by her interest in the 
theatre honestly, since she also is the sister of playwright Charles MacArthur—and 


the sister-in-law of Helen Hayes. 





: An exciting treasury 
of the ’54 season on and 
off Broadway 
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THE DEFINITIVE YEARBOOK 
Edited by JOHN CHAPMAN 


4 Reading versions of the Golden 
Dozen plays of the year: The Tea- 
house of the August Moon; Sabrina 
Fair; Tea and Sympathy; The Con- 
fidential Clerk; The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennypacker; Madain, “Will” You 
Walk; Oh, Men! Oh, Women!; The 
Caine Mutiny Court-Martial; The 
Golden Apple; The Solid Gold Cadil 
lac; The Pajama Game; Ondine 
The Season in Retrospect by Joun 
CHAPMAN 
The Grass-Roots Theatre by Gronce 
Freevury 

te The Theatre in London by C. B 
Mortlock 
Prizes and Awards; Statistical Rec 
ord; Biographies; Theatre Book 
List; Obituary; The All-Time Hits; 
The Holdovers; Full Cast Listings; 
Index. 


$5.00 at all bookstores 
RANDOM HOUSE, N.Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


MELODRAMA 
M. Willson Disher 


5. 
THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH 
Christopher Fry 2. 
THE ANNOTATOR 
A. Keen & R. Lubbock 4.00 
103 LYRICS OF COLE PORTER 
selected by Fred Lounsberry : 
THE GOLDEN APPLE 
J. Latouche & J. Moross 2.75 


IN SEARCH OF THEATRE 
Eric Bentley 


00 


- 
‘ 


48 W. 52nd St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
BACKERS 
“BROADWAY— 
INSIDE THE LAST DECADE” 


A comprehensive and concise survey 
presenting the facts behind the hits and 
misses of the past 10 years—a ready- 
made background of theatrical knowl- 
edge for the play investor. 


Theatre Information Bulletin 


122 East 48nd Street—Room 46! 
New York 17, New York 
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Curtains for a Cockatoo 

One of the briefest and more notori- 
ous careers in the theatre has been 
ended. The closing of the Broadway 
production of Sabrina Fair wound up 
the first, and possibly the only acting 
chore of a white cockatoo named 
Maurice. 

The passing of Maurice is worth not- 
ing for the theatrical record for at least 
two reasons. First, he bit one of the pro- 
ducers of the play, Robert E. Sherwood, 
during the out-of-town tryout and some- 
how managed to hold his job. It’s doubt- 
ful if a member of Equity could get 
away with this. 

And _ secondly, when Sabrina Fair 
closed, Maurice, unlike the other actors 
who had to slink off in search of fur- 
ther employment, stayed on the payroll 
of the Playwrights’ Company. He stayed 
on the payroll until the Playwrights 
could find somebody who wanted to buy 
him. Nobody offered to buy such of 
Maurice’s colleagues as Leora Dana or 
Tod Andrews, but a nontheatrical party 
put up cash for Maurice and is cur- 
rently housing and feeding him—and 
presumably staying safely away from 
Maurice's beak. 

There is, of course, the possibility that 
some venturesome playwright will write 
a part especially for Maurice to lure 
him out of retirement; but unless Mau- 
rice is more ham than cockatoo, he’ll do 
well to rest on his laurels, taking an 
occasional bite at his old press clippings. 
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Rx by R-H 

When things look tough for the 
movies, they turn to 3-D. When the at- 
tention of television audiences begins to 
wander, color is added to the box in the 
parlor. And what can the poor old the- 
atre, which has been three-dimensional 
and in natural color since the beginning 
of time, do when things get tough? 

Answer: It can play Oklahoma!, that 
tireless fountain of lucre. The latest 
demonstrations of the Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical’s money-making 
prowess occurred at the outdoor the- 
atres in St. Louis and Kansas City. In 
the latter city, the musical switched the 
Starlight Theatre’s season from red to 
black and caused such a clamor for 
seats that the management had to put 
on a midnight performance for the first 
time in the theatre’s history. As Ham- 
merstein so sagely noted, “Everything's 
up to date in Kansas City.” 
On Their Toes 

Between a matinee and evening per- 
formance, three of the daintier decora- 
tions of the corps de ballet of the New 
York City Ballet were sipping sodas in 
a drugstore, looking even more lush 
than normal in their stage make-up. 
They were duly noted by three intrepid 
sailors who cased them enthusiastically 
and inquired, “Whatcha doin’ tonight, 
kids ?”’ 

Without missing a sip, the kids re- 
plied, “Swan Lake, Orpheus and Pied 
Piper.” 
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‘TEVERY LITTLE MOVEMENT’’ 


by TED SHAWN 


with an introduction by Louise Gifford, of the 
Speech & Drama Dept. Columbia University 


This is the first full length book on Delsarte in English in over fifty years, and 
the result of over 30 years of research. The contents include: (1) Francois Delsarte, 
the Man and His Philosophy (2) Delsarte’s Science of Expression (3) Application 
of this Science to the Art of Dance (4) Influence of Delsarte on the American 


Dance, and a richly annoted bibliography. 


$3.00 postpaid 


send check or money order to TED SHAWN, P.0. Box 87, Lee, Mass. 
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DEAR CHARLES 


September 15, 1954 
Morosco Theatre 

Richard Aldrich and Richard Myers production, in asso- 
ciation with Julius Fleischmann, of a comedy in three acts 
by Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon and Frederick Jackson, adapted 
by Alan Melville; staged by Edmund Baylies, setting and 


lighting by Donald Oenslager, Miss Bankhead’s gowns by 
Gene Coffin 


Tue Cast 

MARTHA Norah Howard 
WALTER Larry Robinson 
BRUNO Tom Raynor 
EDWARD Fred Keating 
DOLORES Tallulah Bankhead 
MARTINE Grace Raynor 
SIR MICHAEL ANSTRUTHER Robert Coote 
JAN LETZARESCO Werner Klemperer 
JEPFREY Hugh Reilly 
MADAME BOUCHEMIN Alice Pearce 
LUCIENNE Mary Webster 
JEAN-PIERRE Peter Pell 

Company manager, Charles Mooney; press representa 
tives, Richard Maney and Frank Goodman; production 
stage manager, Edmund Baylies 


The action takes place in the living room of Dolores 
home in Paris and covers a period of two weeks; the time 
is the present 
SYNOPSIS: Dolores Darvel is a well-known nov- 
elist and lecturer with a colorful past, which includes 
affairs with three lovers that in turn have produced 


her three illegitimate offspring. When two of the 


children, Walter and Martine, inform her that they 
plan to marry into the family of a wealthy French 
woman, Dolores is forced to inform them of their 
true parentage and of the fact that the “Dear 
Charles” pictured in a portrait in their living room 
is a wholly fictitious character—not their father, as 
they had believed. She also resolves to marry one 
of the three lovers to make her children’s plan pos- 
sible, and to this end invites the three old flames to 
her home in Paris. The three are a baronet, Sit 
Michael Anstruther; a volatile Polish pianist-com- 
poser, Jan Letzaresco; and an American adventurer, 
Jeffrey. They are informed of their parenthood and 
introduced to their offspring (Walter, Martine and 
Bruno) ; but they are unable to agree on who will 
marry Dolores, since none of them will relinquish 
his claim on her. When the children also are unable 
to resolve the deadlock, the heroine decides to re- 
store the portrait of “Dear Charles” to its place and 
go through with the interview with the dowager into 
whose family her children hope to marry. This inter- 
view works out quite satisfactorily when it develops 
that the dowager is in pretty much the same pre- 
dicament as the heroine 
(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 16) 


In Act II of Dear Charles the heroine, a well-known novelist and lecturer, invites the fathers of her three illegitimate 
children to her Parisian home with the idea of marrying one of them. Left to right: Hugh Reilly, a laconic American with 
a mysterious past; Tallulah Bankhead; Robert Coote, an English baronet; and Werner Klemperer, a Polish pianist-composer 


+] 
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The climax of Dear Charles occurs midway in Act III when the libertine heroine (Tallulah Bankhead) meets the wealth) 
dowager into whose family the heroine’s children are about to marry. Left to right: Larry Robinson, Mary Webster, Peter 


Pell, Tom Raynor, Alice Pearce, Robert Coote, Miss Bankhead, Fred Keating, Hugh Reilly, Grace Raynor and Werner 
Klemperer. 


HAY RIDE 


September 13, 1954. 
Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 

Barron Howard and Jack Stone production of a “hill- 
billy folk musical” in two acts; setting by Art Guild, Jack 
Woodson and Jack Derrenberger 


Tue Cast 

Sunshine Sue; Cousin Joe Maphis and Rose; Lester Flatt 
and Earl Scruggs and the Foggy Mountain Boys; Paul 
Warren, Jake Tulloch, Curly Sechler, the Coon Creek Girls 
Lilly May, Rosie, Black-Eyed Susan), the Trail Blazers 
Ray Smith, Roy Horton, Johnny Newton), Eddy (Texas) 
Smith, Quincy Snodgrass, Mary Klick, Zeb Robinson, 
Sonny Day, Fiddlin’ Irving, Zag, the Ozark Mountzin Boy; 
Gene Jenkins and Jody Carver 

Company manager, Clarence Jacobson; national press 
representative, Bill Doll; stage manager, Daniel Pennell 


This country-style musical was in the form of a 
series of unrelated vocal and instrumental numbers 
presented by a group of radio entertainers 


(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 16) 


Sunshine Sue, the radio entertainer, served as master of cere- 
monies and also did some vocalizing of her own in Hayride 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


September 21, 1954 
Metropolitan Opera House 
S. Hurok presentation, by arrangement with the Old Vic 
Trust Ltd, and the Arts Council of Great Britain, of the 
Old Vic Company production of the play by William 
Shakespeare; presented with incidental music by Felix 
Mendelssohn arranged by Gordon Jacob; directed by 
Michael Benthall, costumes by Robin and Christopher 
Ironside, choreography by Robert Helpmann (Nocturne 
arranged by Frederick Ashton); orchestra conducted by 
Hugo Rignold (guest conductor, Arthur Lief 
Tue Cast 
MORTALS 
THESEUS, DUKE OF ATHENS 
HIPPOLYTA, QUEEN OF THE AMAZONS, 
betrothed to Theseus 
PHILOSTRATE, master of the revels 
to Theseus 
eceus, father to Hermia 
HERMIA, daughter to Egeus, in leve 
with Lysander 
DEMETRIUS, in love with Hermia 
LYSANDER, in love with Hermia 
HELENA, in love with Demetrius 
QUINCE, a Carpenter 
BOTTOM, a weaver 
FLUTE, a bellows mender 
STARVELING, a tailor 
SNOUT, a tinker 
SNUG, a joiner 


Anthony Nicholls 
Margaret Courtenay 


Peter Johnson 
John Dearth 


Ann Walford 
Patrick MacNee 
Terence Longdon 
Joan Benham 
Eliot Makeham 
Stanley Holloway 
Philip Locke 
Daniel Thorndike 
Norman Rossington 
Michael Redington 
IMMORTALS 
PUCK, OR ROBIN GOODFELLOW 
A FAIRY 
OBERON 
TITANIA 


Philip Guard 
Jocelyn Britton 
Robert Helpmann 
Moira Shearer 
PEASEBLOSSOM Jocelyn Britton 
COBWEB Tanta d’Avray 
MOTH Sheila Wright 


In this production of the Shakespear- 
ean classic by the Old Vic, England's 
famous theatrical company, Moira 
Shearer is making her American debut 
as a stage actress. This is the first 
major presentation of the work in this 


country since Max Reinhardt’s in 
1927 


MUSTARDSEED Joan King 
INDIAN BOY Rudolfo Cornejo 

COURT ATTENDANTS, PAGES, MUSICIANS, WEDDING GUESTS, 
etc.: Phyllis Harcourt, Vivienne Hetzel, Barbara Leigh- 
Hunt, Rosemary Moore, Gillian Neason, Jane Shore, 
Suzanne Steele, Betty Shale, Elisabeth Wade, Anne Wilson, 
Ivan Baptie, Jeremy Geidt, David Hurst, David Harding, 
Michael Hayes, William Martin, Kenneth Melville, David 
Reynolds, David Rose, David Stevens, Sven van Zyl. 

CORPS DE BALLET: Valerie Adams, Jocelyn Britton, Mary 
Brookes, Louise Carley, Tania d’Avray, Nadia de Lichten- 
berg, Juliet Ellice, Mary Fenwick, Phyllis Harcourt, Vivienne 
Hetzel, Joan King, Margaret Knoesen, Lana Kassinova, 
Rosemary Moore, Ivan Baptie, David Harding, David 
Hurst, William Martin, Kenneth Melville, Henry Naughton, 
David Reynolds, Sven van Zyl. 

SINGERS: Gillian Neason, Suzanne Steele, Elisabeth 
Wade, Anne Wilson. 

Company manager, Edward Haas; general press repre- 
sentative, Martin Feinstein; advance press representative, 
Gertrude Bromberg; stage manager, David Turnbull. 


This production had its premi¢re August 31 at 
the Edinburgh Festival, where it was presented 
through September 11. It was then flown to the 
United States where it was presented by S. Hurok 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and on tour in the 
following cities: Philadelphia, Bloomington (Indi- 
ana), Minneapolis, San Francisco, Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, East Lansing (Michigan), Detroit, 
Toronto and Montreal] (tour ended December 19). 


(Reviews by Maurice Zolotow start on page 16) 
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Robert Helpmann and Moira Shearer (center), primarily known for their achievements in the world of ballet, play the 
roles of Oberon and Titania in the lavish production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream which impresario Sol Hurok is 


presenting to American audiences 


Left: The role of Oberon is not a new experience for Robert Helpmann, who played the same part for the Old Vic 
opposite Vivien Leigh) in 1937. This marked his first straight stage role with the company. Helpmann also provided the 
choreography for the 1954 production 


Right: Rustics rehearse the play to be presented before Theseus, Duke of Athens. Left to right: Philip Locke as Flute, 
Philip Guard as Puck and Norman Rossington as the tinker Snout. Following the New York engagement, the company was 
set for a coast-to-coast tour 
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DEAR CHARLES 


One actress who will never tear down her real self 
for any role is Tallulah Bankhead. Under the name 
of Dolores Darvel, Tallulah is playing Tallulah at 
the Morosco Theatre. I admit that Tallulah is a 
more fascinating character than any contemporary 
playwright, outside of William Saroyan, could pos- 
sibly invent, but she is also a superb actress with a 
command of the face, the body, and the voice that 
few performers of our time can equal and none can 
excel. When one recalls her Regina Giddens in The 
Little Foxes—what a long time ago that was and 
how devoutly she has evaded any creative challenge 
since then—and realizes her artistic capabilities when 
she is controlled by a firm director and has a role 
worthy of her genius, it is really a shame that she is 
so spoiled by critics and audiences alike that she is 
apparently doomed to go on playing Tallulah for the 
rest of her unnatural life. 


To watch her move that slim, otterlike body of 
hers around a stage as if she had been born and 
brought up in the fictitious parlor designed by Don- 
ald Oenslager is to see miming having the sort of 
authority and assurance that literally only a handful 
of actresses are gifted with today. And these—-Shirley 
Booth and Ethel Merman are other examples—are 
also forever being spoiled by critics who tell them 
that the plays or musical comedies in which they 
star are really trash but that they are so magnificent 
that they triumph despite inferior material. 


The fact of the matter is that no performer can 
triumph over bad materia!. At best he may win a 
draw. And as far as Dear Charles is concerned, 
Tallulah is not improvising speeches. She is speaking 
lines written by Frederic Jackson, Marc-Gilbert 
Sauvajon and Alan Melville. The lines may not be 
as brilliant as the lines of Oscar Wilde or even Noel 
Coward. But they are lines. And there is an idea 
improbably fantastic and yet delicious—about a 
woman who has had three love affairs, out of which 
have issued three children, and who decides to bring 
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about a meeting of her three ancient lovers because 
she suddenly feels the need to marry one of them 
and legitimize her three bastards. And the idea is 
handled with lightness, dexterity, charm. Were Tal- 
lulah to saunter forth and, as the traditional cliché 
has it, recite the telephone book, she would not get 
laughs. With all the gusto of her hoarse laugh and 
her leering double-takes and her verbal glissandos 
and her ability to make the lighting of a cigarette, 
the toying with a scarf, the sitting in a chair, ges- 
tures filled with meaning—with all this, she would 
not get laughs if the laughs were not there to be 
gotten. 

And it is not only Tallulah who gets laughs. The 
well-known conjurer Fred Keating, who plays the 
sort of droll, dry friend-of-Tallulah usually played 
by Glenn Anders, proves that he is as good at under- 
playing a line as at making a canary in a cage 
disappear. Keating gets laughs. Robert Coote as the 
English lover gets laughs. Werner Klemperer as the 
Polish lover gets laughs. Hugh Reilly as the American 
lover gets laughs. 

It is true that Dear Charles is what is known as a 
vehicle. A vehicle is a conveyance to get a star in front 
of an audience. But unless the vehicle has four wheels 
and power, all the genius of a star will not move it one 
inch across the stage. Shall I, to paraphrase Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, count the flops?, Forsaking All 
Others, Dark Victory, Reflected Glory, 1 Am Different, 
Clash By Night. All of them vehicles for La Bankhead 
and al! vehicles that proved to be non-vehicular. You 
have to give her the role of a Regina or the house- 
maid in Skin of Our Teeth or Amanda Prynne in 
Private Lives or, yes, Dolores Darvel in Dear Charles, 
and Tallulah can really get moving. 


Tallulah dominates a stage—as she does every- 


thing else—so overwhelmingly that one’s first impulse 


is to overlook everything except her in a produc- 
tion. But one ought to take note of the staging of 
Edmund Baylies. He played off Tallulah against her 
three lovers with a fine sense of contrapuntal move- 
ment and dialogue beat. And the three lovers and 
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the three children play their parts in the charade 
with amusing brittleness. If the lovers, for ex- 
ample, either in casting or in performance, had 
been terribly wrong, Tallulah could not have 
made such a showing. The scene in which she is 
relaxed in a club chair, listening to the piano, 
when her third lover enters unannounced through 
a terrace and kisses her without a previous word, 
and then Tallulah slumps down with pleasure 
and shock—this is good writing and good directing 
as well as good acting. 


My prayer for this month is that someday 
Tallulah Bankhead will realize that the play’s 
the thing with which to catch the conscience of 
an audience. I have an intuitive feeling that there 
will come a time when Tennessee Williams will 
write a great tragedy that will have in it a role 
as perfect for Tallulah as the one he gave to 
Laurette Taylor in The Glass Menagerie. I want 
Tallulah to be ready for that play when it is 
finished. Then we shall have that crystallization 
in which the part and the actress become as one, 
and the mystery of life and death is illuminated 
for us in the theatre. 


HAYRIDE 


I was probably one of the few persons in the 
vicinity of Broadway and 48th Street on Mon- 
day, September 13, who was looking forward to 
Hayride, the first offering of the new season. 
Hayride had been promised to us as a soiree of 
first-rate hillbilly entertainment. Now, I happen 
to suffer from a thoroughly irrationel fondness for 
this category of noisemaking. A hoedown violin, 
a slapped bull! fiddle, a twangy banjo, the mourn- 
ful monotone of a mountain Melchior—these 
always stir me to the depths of my soul. Up till 
now I have managed to conceal this terrible 
weakness, since in the fashionable circles in 
which I move, hillbilly music is considered almost 
as dégagé as wearing cloth coats or smoking those 
old-fashioned unfiltered cigarettes. I became ad- 
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SEASON ON AND OFF BROADWAY 


dicted to cornball music twelve years ago when 
I journeyed to Nashville, Tennessee, to investi- 
gate the life and times of Roy Acuff, one of the 
leading virtuosos of the genre. 


I shall never forget a Saturday night at the 
Ryman Auditorium in Nashville. Here in a huge 
building that seats close to five thousand, men, 
women and children (gathered from every county 
in Tennessee and from five adjoining states) 
solidly jammed every corner of the place. For 
four hours they laughed and applauded and 
whistled and screamed. Yes, four solid hours of 
hillbilly music, and broadcast over radio station 
WSM. The customers—many of whom had waited 
since early morning for good seats—had each 
paid 75 cents admission. Many of them carried 
box-lunches which they consumed during the 
performance 


Since 1925 mountain music has become one of 
the most popular and profitable phases of show 
business. Troupes of singers and musicians play 
one-night stands of fantastic grosses all over the 
land, in the Northeast and Middle West as well 
as the South. On Saturday night in a dozen cities 
throughout the country, devotees pay anywhere 
from 50 cents to $1 to watch their favorite record- 
ing artists broadcast. These are the only pro- 
grams in the history of radio for which anybody 
has been willing to spend money to buy a seat. 
Among the most popular programs are WSM’s 
“Grand Ole Opry,’ WLS’ “National Barn Dance” 
from Chicago and WRVA’s “Old Dominion Barn 
Dance” from Richmond. It was Barron Howard, 
producer of this latter program, and Jack Stone, 
a publicity man from Richmond, who conceived 
the idea of invading Broadway with a species of 
theatre that has proved so formidable in the 
outlands. 


If the venture turned out to be the debacle it 


was, it is not because (continued on page 87) 
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hild Barrie 


by Max Beerbohm 


(Arrival of the new musical version of Sir James M. Barrie’s Peter Pan 
recalls the commentary on the original production of this fantasy by Max 
Beerbohm, distinguished English critic and successor to Bernard Shaw as 
dramatic critic of the London Saturday Review. The following, dated January 


_ 


7, 1905, is a chapter reproduced from Beerbohm’s Around Theatres, recently 


published by Simon and Schuster. Copyright, 1930, by Max Beerbohm.) 


Peter Pan; or, adds Mr. Barrie, The Boy Who 
Wouldn’t Grow Up. And he himself is that boy. 
That child, rather; for he halted earlier than most 
of the men who never come to maturity—halted 
before the age when soldiers and steam-engines 
begin to dominate the soul. To remain, like Mr. 
Kipling, a boy, is not at all uncommon. But 
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I know not any one who remains like Mr. Barrie, 
a child. It is this unparalleled achievement that 
informs so much of Mr. Barrie’s later work, 
making it unique. This, too, surely, it is that 
makes Mr. Barrie the most fashionable playwright 
of his time. 


Undoubtedly, Peter Pan is the best thing he 
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has done—the thing most directly from within 
himself. Here, at last, we see his talent in its full 
maturity; for here he has stripped off from himself 
the last flimsy remnants of a pretence to maturity. 
Time was when a tiny pair of trousers peeped 
from under his “short-coats,” and his sunny curls 
were parted and plastered down, and he jauntily 
affected the absence of a lisp, and spelt out the 
novels of Mr. Meredith and said he liked them 
very much, and even used a pipe for another 
purpose than that of blowing soap-bubbles. But 
all this while, bless his little heart, he was suf- 
fering. It would have been pleasant enough to 
play at being grown-up among children of his 
own age. It was a fearful strain to play at being 
grown-up among grown-up persons. But he was 
forced to do this, because the managers of the- 
atres, and the publishers of books, would have 
been utterly dumbfounded if he had asked them 
to take him as he was. The public, for all its child- 
worship, was not yet ripe for things not written 
ostensibly by adults. The managers, the pub- 
lishers, the public, had to be educated gradually. 
A stray curl or two, now and again, an infrequent 
soap-bubble between the fumes—that was as much 
as could be adventured just at first. Time passed, 
and mankind was lured, little by little, to the 
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Above: The distinguished British actor Cyril Ritchard is 
Captain Hook, the pirate leader, in the latest production 
of this classic, in which Mary Martin is Peter Pan. Jerome 
Robbins is the director and choreographer. 


Opposite page: Mary Martin plays Barrie’s persistently 
youthful hero in the new musical adaptation of the famous 
fantasy, which originated on the West Coast and had suc- 
cessful tryout engagements in both San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 
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point when it could fondly accept Mr. Barrie on 
his own terms. The tiny trousers were slipped off, 
and under the toy-heap were thrust the works of 
Mr. Meredith. And every one sat around, nodding 
and smiling to one another rather fatuously, and 
blessing the little heart of Mr. Barrie. All was not 
yet well, though—not perfectly well. By force of 
habit, the child occasionally gave itself the airs 
of an adult. There were such moments even in 
Little Mary. Now, at last, we see at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre Mr. Barrie in his quiddity undi- 
luted—the child in a state of nature, unabashed— 
the child, as it were, in its bath, splashing, and 
crowing as it splashes. 

The first of all the differences between a child’s 
mind and an adult’s is the vividness and abun- 
dance of a child’s fancy. Silently in solitude, or 
orally among its peers, a child can weave an end- 
less web of romance around itself and around all 
things. As a child grows into boyhood, this deli- 
cate faculty is dimmed. Manhood, in most cases, 
destroys it utterly. For, as we come to manhood, 
the logical side of our brain is developed; and the 
faculty for logic is ever foe to the faculty for 
romance. It is only in our sleep, when the logical 
side of the brain is at rest, that the romantic side 
is at liberty to assert itself. In our dreams we 
are still fluently romantic, fertile in curious in- 
vention. In our dreams romance rises up, laugh- 
ing, to lord it over logic who lords it over her all 
day long. She laughs, and leads him a dance all 
through the night. Sometimes, if we wake sud- 
denly in the night, so suddenly that we remember 
a dream clearly, logic in us is forced to admit that 
romance is no mere madcap—that there is, at 
least, a method in her madness, and that, as man 
to woman, he is no match for her at her best. Yes, 
sometimes, remembering a dream, we marvel at 
the verisimilitude of it, marvel at the soundness 
of invention in the dialogue that we were waging, 
or in the adventure that had befallen us. And, 
with a sigh, we confess that we could not compass 
consciously so admirablean effect. Even when, 
as usually happens, the remembered dream is but 
a tissue of foolishness, how amusing the foolish- 
ness is! Why cannot we be amusingly foolish in 
the manifold follies of our hours of vigil? On the 
whole, certainly, our minds work to better effect 
when we sleep than when we wake. Why cannot 
we sleep forever? Or, since the mind of a man 
sleeping is equivalent to a child’s mind, why can- 
not we be for ever children? It is only the man of 
genius who never experiences this vain regret— 
never hankers after childhood, with all its material 
and moral discomforts, for the sake of the spiritual 
magic in it. For the man of genius is that rare 
creature in whom imagination, not ousted by logic 
in full growth, abides, (continued on page 86) 
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PAUL TANQUERAY 


Cecil Beaton (center, above), the noted English stage designer, photographer 
and painter, at work on settings for Quadrille. American audiences recall his 
striking décor and costumes for the 1946 revival of Lady Windermere’s Fan. 


Plans for the original production of Quadrille were discussed by this foursome 
(opposite page) in the London studio of playwright Noel Coward. Left to right: 
Coward, Cecil Beaton, and Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, who headed the cast. 


Diary of a Designer: 


Setting the Stage for Quadrille” 


by Cecil Beaton 


(Cecil Beaton, designer of the settings and costumes for the successful London—and current 
American—productions of Noel Coward's Quadrille, has made available to THEATRE ARTS the 
following extracts from his diary. These cover his friendship with Alfred Lunt and Lyrn Fontanne, 
who had the leading roles in the English version of the play and are now repeating them in this 
country, and his observations on the English production, from discussion stage through tryout 
tour prior to the London run at the Phoenix Theatre, which opened in September, 1952.) 


I have been friends of the Lunts since I first arrived in New York over 
twenty years ago. Somehow, in spite of my shyness, they managed to like me; 
they were among my first professional “sitters,” and whenever I went to a 
supper of ham and eggs in their flat, we exchanged confidences until dawn. 
Each winter when I arrived in New York, however busy they were, I always 
managed to spend at least two or three evenings with them. Lynn always 
wanted me to discontinue my photography in order to devote my time entirely to 
drawing. We had often talked of one day “doing a play together.” “What fun 
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Meanwhile, on the next boat Noel Coward arrived from England. When interviewed he said he 
had no new play but was working on his autobiography. Word soon got around, however, that 
straight from the boat he went to read his new play to the Lunts who were enchanted with it. 
I was most impatient to hear the next move. Would I be asked to design for it? 

At last the offer came. The play was sent to me, and I spent a Sunday in bed reading the 
script in a trance of delight. I loved the play, and I wrote enthusiastically to Noel Coward in 
Jamaica saying that I would be thrilled at the chance to design the décor and costumes. From 


that moment there was nothing but smiles all ’round; I have never known a production to go 
forward so smoothly, with so few setbacks 


* * * 


I worked very hard; it takes me longer to do each production than the last; but in spite of 
being more conscientious than ever before, designing for Quadrille was such an enjoyable and 
interesting experience that I will try to recall some of the stages we went through. 


. * * 


In New York, embryonic discussions with Lynn about ladies’ clothes; what colours were 
lovely, what were not good for her; visits to the Metropolitan Museum to see authentic clothes 
of the period, 1873; ravishment at cut and colour and charm of clothes shown to us by Miss 
Weissman. Alfred enthusiastic about the men’s beards, tall hats and travelling clothes. Fittings 
with Helene Pons who angelically made the gratuitous gesture of supplying corsets and bodices 
of the period. On the boat back to England with Lynn and Alfred, long talks in their cabin 
about the play. 


London. The morning after his return from Jamaica, a long session with Noel who is in 
bed; he is very practical and to the point; a real professional at the job of theatrical impresario; 
quick as a flash and appreciative. Tentative suggestions accepted. Good. 

Back to the country to work for another week on the designs. I become exhausted, worried 
over detail; a horrible amount of work goes into every single aspect of the job. Hal Burton bril- 
liant at making a model for me. Back to London to show the model, (continued on page 95) 
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(Left, opposite page) This Beaton photograph from Act II, Scene 2 of Quadrille 
shows the Lunts with Griffith Jones and Marian Spencer. Lunt portrays 


a forthright American railroad king of the 1870’s; Miss Fontanne, an English 
marchioness. 


(Right, opposite page) In Coward’s mid-Victorian play, the American tycoon 
(Lunt) and the marchioness (Miss Fontanne) find themselves in the predica- 
ment of pursuing their respective spouses, who have eloped to France 


Cecil Beaton photograph 


(Below) This closing scene from Quadrille, photographed by Beaton, finds the 
principal characters themselves eloping to the south of France—after the 
marchioness’ incorrigible husband has run off with still another flame. 














Above: Curtain call for Molnar’s The Swan at the Pocono Playhouse on the night 
of August 16, when Gloria Vanderbilt (center) made her professional stage debut. 
Flanking her are Peter Donat (left), nephew of Robert Donat who played the role 
of the tutor, and Halliwell Hobbes, who appeared as Father Hyacinth. 


Opposite page: After rehearsing at her penthouse home in Manhattan, Gloria Vander- 
bilt put in this final study session with the script at her cottage in Mountainhome, 
Pennsylvania, prior to the premiére. One of Molnar’s most successful works, The Swan 
deals subtly with the theme of a lovely princess and a commoner in love 


From Penthouse to Playhouse 
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The Human Side of the Theatre 


by Gloria Vanderbilt 


(The professional stage debut of Gloria Vanderbilt in the role of the princess in Ferenc 
Molnar’s The Swan was one of the most highly publicized events of the late summer 
theatrical season. Miss Vanderbilt—heiress, socialite, painter and wife of orchestra 
conductor Leopold Stokowski—played the part in productions both at the Pocono Play- 
house, Mountainhome, Pennsylvania, and the Falmouth Playhouse, Coonamessett-on- 
Cape Cod, Massachusetts. in the following article, written expressly for THEATRE 


ARTS, she gives her impressions of the experience—and of the larger aspects of 
acting and theatres.) 


To me the theatre means three very important things. In order of their 
importance, they are the opportunity for artistic creation, the chance to 
work at a job which is all absorbing and completely demanding, and the 
feeling of warmth and affection that only exists among people who must 
work as a team to make a good job of something—the sense of being a mem- 
ber of the theatre family. 

Perhaps it is generally thought that acting is not so much a creative 


talent as an interpretative one. But for me, acting demands the same inspi- 
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Miss Vanderbilt was surrounded by the customary messages expressing good luck on 
opening night. The assignment was not a totally new experience for her, since she had 
appeared in stage productions during her school days. Producer Gilbert Miller was 


instrumental in brining her to the professional theatre 





ration and work that painting does—only here the play provides the inspira- 
tion, the stage provides the limits of the canvas, and I myself am the material 
that must be molded into the work of art. 

Acting, in addition, demands even more of one’s faculties than painting 
The actor, after all, is immediately concerned with the voice, bearing, 
gestures, the necessity for looking one’s absolute best; with the demands 
on the brain to be alert, to follow cues, to listen to the dialogue of the other 
actors while remembering one’s own creation of his part. When you con- 
sider it, there is scarcely a faculty which does not come into use 

Some men find a feeling of comradeship just before going into battle. 
I have discovered this same feeling just before the curtain goes up on open- 
ing night. I have found it in the post-mortem of a performance, when the 
group which is united by one single idea of success recapitulates both flaws 
and merits of the performance. I have found it when, upon missing a cue, 
someone covers for me. And I have found it too in the single expression of 
good luck spoken by a fellow actor just before the call of “places’—and 


spoken, I might add, with a sincerity seldom experienced in other aspects 


of life 


Finally, along with this combination of art and work and comradeship 


to support one, there are those people on the other side of the footlights, 
unseen but felt, to entertain and to communicate with. So that at the end 
of a successful evening, one really does feel that one is at last a part of 
a world united by that bond which has been consummated in the theatre 


between the audience and the actors 





PHOENIX THEATRE 


| 


TUES OCT FIFTH 


Norris Houghton and T. Edward Hambleton, producing team 


of the Phoenix, found a home for their new venture in 


a theatre a little less than two miles below Times Square, 


which originally had housed Maurice 


Schwartz's 


troupe 


and had been operating as a movie house for ten years 


prior to being reclaimed as the Phoenix 


The producers of New York's ambitious off-Broadway playhouse 
tell how they took the shackles of commercialism from the will 
to be creative—and made a success of it 


by T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Houghton 


“Nobody will come to a theatre on Second Avenue” was the gloomy prediction 
of the Cassandras last season when we announced the launching of the Phoenix 
Theatre in this district of New York City, once a flourishing center of Yiddish 
drama but more lately a neighborhood of faded movie houses and gaudy bargain shops 
“Greenwich Village, perhaps, but not Second Avenue,” they prophesied. Luckily, 
some 175,000 playgoers proved these Shubert Alley oracles wrong, for the Phoenix 
had the good—and rare—fortune to be successful in its very first year of production 

What was so gratifying to us both was that these large audiences not only came 
to Second Avenue to see our plays; in almost every case they paid return visits and 
so reaffirmed our aim in establishing the Phoenix. In bringing it into being, we sought 
to release actors, directors, playwrights and designers from the pressures forced on 
them by the hit-or-flop pattern of Broadway, a pattern that too often had limited 
their freedom to create. We sought also to provide for the public a playhouse with- 
in the means of everyone, wherein New Yorkers might see new and old plays that are 
not likely to be produced elsewhere because of these same pressures 

Having created such an organization, we find it very exciting to observe and 


participate in the spirit of exhilaration that pervades the (continued on page 94) 
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(Above) English dramatist Christopher Fry’s contri- 
bution to the Broadway season is the verse play The 
Dark is Light Enough. 


The jacket design (right) for Christopher Fry’s The 
Dark is Light Enough, recently published by the Oxford 
University Press. 


Robert Sherwood (opposite page, left), “almost a 
barometer dramatist” during the thirties, is to be 
represented next by The Better Angels. 


Marc Blitzstein (opposite page, right), “equally gifted 
in music and words,” returns to the Broadway scene 
with the musical Reuben, Reuben. 





Prospectus on Playwrights: 
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Old Faces for a New Season 


by John Gassner 


Every new season is anticipated in the press as if wonders would never cease and 
miracles never fail; and indeed, the news that emanates from producers’ offices day after 
day is 2 beacon of hope which everyone associated with the theatre seems bent upon feeding 
with fuel in a happy mood of self-delusion. I suppose no great harm is done by the 
whipping up of expectations for every new season, although I cannot help hoping that 
a reincarnated Charles Lamb will someday do facetious justice to the customary theatrical 
press release as a release of fantasy in those who follow the stage. I do object, however, 
to our behaving season after season rather idiotically as if a new dispensation were about 
to be born, instead of assuming realistically that the old dispensation in theatre is not 
going to undergo any radical transformation. I believe that we have not been giving enough 
thought to the nature of the creative work that we have had reason to consider fairly 
familiar and frequent. Nor have we, in consequence, looked into the question of how to 
make the most of the resources and sources that have been available. 
anarchy of the contemporary stage, we must predicate some norms. 

In countries where well-established companies exist, it is possible to discern and 


In spite of the 
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Playwright Maxwell Anderson (above) has two 
new works on the future Broadway agenda: The 


Masque of Queens and The Bad Seed. 


(Below) Jean Anouilh, one of France’s frequent 
contributors to Broadway, is the author of The 
Lark, one of the season’s imports. 


‘ 
ae 


FRENCH EMBASSY 


discuss certain modes of production. Comment on, 
let us say, a Barrault, Jouvet or Piscator produc- 
tion could always fix upon questions of interpre- 


tation and style by no means accidental. This 
used to be possible here, for example, when the 
Group Theatre was producing plays in the thirties. 
Even today, however, it is possible to talk about 
many aspects of our playwriting as by no means 
accidental. In case of playwrights whose past 
work has appeared on Broadway, there is, on the 
contrary, perhaps too much predictability. Their 
new work is unlikely to be an isolated contribu- 
tion. It is likely to appear, rather, as a figure 
in a pattern—or as a figure in two interwoven 
patterns, that of the author and that of the con- 
temporary theatre. And if our writers have 
problems with which they have been occupied 
for years or decades, it is unlikely that they have 
solved them. At least in America, playwrights do 
not have many opportunities to learn much. (And 
not merely because they don’t get productions 
frequently enough, but because there isn’t enough 
debate over their successes or In our 
theatre we don’t think things out, because we 
don’t fight things out.) I have followed the careers 
of at least a dozen of our promising playwrights 
over a period ranging from twenty to thirty years 
without discovering that they have been able to 
correct their errors, eliminate their weaknesses 
or improve upon their merits. But the problems 
emain, not only for minor writers but major 
ones, and for English as well as American ones 
In the new 1954-55 season the names of a number 


failures 


of prospective contributors of plays suggest a 
variety of problems and questions as important 
to the theatre as to the careers of the authors 
My eye, for example, lights on 
Christopher Fry and Maxwell and 
I instantly ask myself, “Where is that great, new 
poetic theatre that we have been promised for 
a long time?” Fry’s new play The Dark is Light 
Enough has already been seen in London, and in 


the names of 
Anderson, 


order not to prejudice any readers I shall refrain 
from commenting on its reception in England. 
According to the grapevine, Anderson’s The 
Masque of Queens will deal with the last days of 
Queen Elizabeth. It will be an addition to his 
cycle of plays about the Elizabethan age. Fry and 
Anderson have been showmen as well as writers 
of poetic drama. They have been welcomed by 
critics, and the public has evinced no particular 
resistance to the plays the authors obviously 
intended for the West End or Broadway. Yet the 
success of neither Fry nor Anderson has effected 
a renascence of poetic drama. 

There are actually two playwrights in Fry— 
the author of morality dramas such as The Boy 


(continued on page 93) 





LEO FRIEDMAN 


The author of Sabrina Fair, Samuel 
Taylor (left), was involved in this 
production huddle with director H. 
C. Potter (third from right) and 
members of the cast a little more 
than a year ago, when the comedy 
was in the rehearsal stage. Left 
to right: Taylor, Cathleen Nesbitt, 
Russell Collins, Potter, Luella Gear 
and John Cromwell 


IT RHYMES WITH HIT 


BY SAMUEL TAYLOR 


The author of the Broadway comedy Sabrina Fair offers a suggestion 


and only that—about the correct pronunciation of the play’s title 


There is some question as to the pronunciation of the name Sabrina, and I am not going to try to settle 
it now or ever. The vagaries of pronunciation are such that he who attempts to lay down laws had better get 
ready to run. And as one who pronounced naiveté “na-ee-vet” 
discussion of this sort with natural caution. 

I choose to pronounce Sabrina with the hard, closed, Latin “i,” to rhyme with Regina and the Straits 
of Messina, and it is so pronounced in the American production of this play. Anyone not gainfully employed 
by the Playwrights’ Company is on his own. Those readers who pronounce Regina to rhyme with Dinah- 


is-there-anyone-finer are having trouble with me already and had best say the hell with it and ask for their 
money back. 


until the age of eleven, I approach any 


My defense is based on confusion, for both pronunciations are correct by authority and common usage, 
depending largely on geography and conflicting methods of teaching Latin to the young. But to recognize 
a confusion is not to resolve it. I say ‘Don Ju-an” to make Byron scan; in conversation I say ‘“‘Don Hwon.” 
When reading Don Quixote aloud to my children, I say “Don Kee-hoe-tay”; yet I speak of a man who tilts 
at windmills as being quixotic. Doctor, the windmills keep turning in different directions. 

So let us not try to convert one another. The only letter I have received on the subject is from a gentle- 
man who studied at Princeton and who insists that I am wrong because: a) the inhabitants of Italy are 
called “Eye-talians” (sic); and b) John Milton invented the name Sabrina as a deliberate pun so that his 
water nymph could be called “Sa-brine-uh or the-under-the-water-girl” (sic). Both propositions have left 
me badly shaken and with a sudden mistrust of higher education in New Jersey. Sabrina was the ancient 
name of the Severn River, long before Milton was born. And although it is true that the Severn, like all 
rivers that flow to the sea, has a tidewater estuary, I prefer to think that the poet found his setting for The 
Masque of Comus a little farther upstream, in quieter and less brackish and less controversial waters. 





THE COMPLETE ‘TEAT OF 


BY SAMUEL TAYLOR 


SCENES 
The North Shore of Long Island about an hour 


from New York 


Act ONE 
A Saturday afternoon in September 


Act Two 
Friday evening, two weeks later 


Act THREE 
The following morning 


Act Four 


Immediately afterwards 


Tod Andrews and Leora Dana 





Sabrina Fair was first presented by the Play 


wrights’ Company at the National Theatre, New 


York City, on November 
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PROLOGUE 
The music, which is lightly gay and nostalgic and eight- 
eenth century, fades down until it is almost gone 


Out of the darkness in a soft glow, the face of a young girl 
appears 


THE GIRL speaks 
Once upon a time, 


In a part of America called the North Shore of Long Island, 
Not far from New York, 
Lived a very small girl on a very large estate 
The house on the grounds had many rooms, and many serv- 
ants, 
And in the garage were many cars, 
And out on the water were many boats 
There were gardeners in the gardens, 
And a chauffeur to drive the cars, 
And a boatman who hauled out the boats in the fall 
And scraped their bottoms in winter 
And put them back in the spring 
From the windows of her room 
The girl could look out on an indoor tennis court 
And an outdoor tennis court; an indoor swimming pool 
And an outdoor swimming pool 
And a pool in the garden for goldfish 
Life was pleasant here, 
For this was about as close to heaven 
As one could get on Long Island 
But then one day the girl grew up 
And went beyond the walls of the grounds 
And found the world 
ACT ONE 
(The light fades out; rue cm disappears; the music is gone.) 

The scene is a walled garden. The country house it adjoins 
forms the left wall of the scene, running on a slight angle off 
down left. Up left, about two-thirds of the way, the house 

makes a jog out to the nght, then runs on upstage. This jog 
is a small room used as a bar, cff the main living room of the 
house. The main level of the house is above the garden and 
opens onto a stone terrace about three feet above the ground 
level. The broad stone steps that lead from the terrace to 
the garden fit inside the jog, running from the outside wall 
of the bar downstage some six or eight feet to a graceful iron 
railing. There is a door from the terrace into the bar facing 
the audience, and wider, glass French doors in the left wall 
leading into the main part of the house. The walls are of red 
brick and indicate a handsome example of a Georgian coun- 
try house. 

This walled garden is rather an open court for living; in 
Western America it would be called a patio. Upstage, a lou 
red wall topped by gray slate runs from the corner of the 
house across the stage on a slight angle and off to the right 
It is broken just right of center by a wide opening that gives 
on the gardens of the property. Beyond the opening, two 
paths diverge, one leading left into the gardens, the other 
leading right through the gardens and down the hill to the 
boathouse. We can see only the beginnings of these paths, for 
we are on a rise of ground. Beyond the brick wall are shrubs 
and trees; beyond these, the sky and flashing glimpses of 
Long Island Sound. The scene goes off right to the tennis 
court and to the garages 

Since this garden—this courtyard—ée a family gathering 
place, its furniture is well made and handsome and has an 
air of permanence. 

We are on the edge of Long Island Sound, about an hour 
rom New York City. 

It t¢ a Saturday afternoon in September, shortly after 
lunch; a clear, warm day, with that sparkling brightness pe- 
culiar to the seacoast in early autumn. 

At rise, the scene seems uninhabited, but then we become 
aware of the figure of a woman in a chaise longue, the upper 


> 


Jb 


half shielded from the sun and from us by the canopy which 
has been pulled well down. To dispel any mystery imme- 
diately, let us say that this is yuLIA WARD MC KINLOCK, a 
woman of fifty-eight who—it will soon be seen—is plain, 
stocky, squared-off, with straight gray hair that is cut short, 
and a plain, square face that shows intelligence and good 
humor and awareness. At the moment, her most prominent 
feature is her feet. 

After a short time, MAUDE LARRABEE wanders up from the 
garden and appears at the opening in the brick wall up cen- 
ter. She is yursa’s age and is, like yutta, a woman of grace 
and charm and determination. But there the similarity ends. 
MAUDE LARRABEE has been a reigning beauty all her life, and 
at fifty-eight gives no sign of abdicating. She is fair and blue- 
eyed, bright and quizzical, and her smile is a devastatingly 
effective mingling of laughter and rue. She is slender and 
small-waisted and erect, with a bearing and a walk that make 
her seem taller than she is. She has a way of speaking with a 
wide-eyed candor and directness that make every remark of 
hers important beyond its meaning and every new experi- 
ence of hers new—by definition—under the sun. Those wide 
eyes and that impressive directness have helped her im- 
measurably to rule her world. 

Now, as she enters, carrying a basket of freshly cut chry- 
santhemums, she instinctively pauses for effect; then, seeing 
nothing human other than the lower half of yuta's body, she 


crosses to the chaise longue and peers under the canopy. 
MAUDE 


Oh! You're awake! Now, Julia, you shouldn't be. (She 
straightens up and pushes the canopy up and back) My, it 
gave me a turn to see those eyes peering out at me. You 
looked like a mole in there. 

JULIA 
I felt like a mole. I was beginning to burrow back. 
MAUDE 

How far, Julia? Aren't they beautiful? I've never liked fall 
flowers—they're so unsettling—but I'm the only one in the 
country that has these. (She crosses over to set the basket 
of flowers on the terrace) John-the-gardener'’s nephew smug- 
gled them out of Japan, and my dear, it was worth his life! 
(Vaguely) It seems they're sacred to a . . . Celestial Shinto 
Garden, or an Exalted Shogun, or . you know. I gave 
him five dollars. How far back did you burrow, Julia? To 


when our hearts were young and gay at Wellesley? 
JULIA 
Not that far back. 
MAUDE 


It wasn't that far back. 
(She crosses back to arrange the throw covering 
yuuia’s feet.) 
JULIA 


To when my heart was young and gay, in Paris. 
MAUDE 


That's quite far enough. (She smiles reminiscently) How 
many years is it, Julia? Thirty? It must be. I remember, you 
went to Paris the year Warren G. Harding was elected presi- 
dent, and came home the year Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected. How many years between? 

JULIA 


Hundreds. 
MAUDE 


(Ruefully) 


Yes. I've always envied you those years in Paris, Julia. 
JULIA 


You should. They were wonderful years. 
MAUDE 


The best years of your life? 


JULIA 
Yes. 
MAUDE 


Oh! I was making a joke. Were they really, Julia? 
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JULIA 


Yes. Everything I'd ever wanted to happen to me hap 
pened to me then 
MAUDE 
Everything? 
JULIA 
Yes! 
MAUDE 
(With a wicked smile of delight as she settles down beside 
the chaise) 
Why, Julia, you never told me! 
JULIA 
You never asked me. 
MAUDE 
Nonsense! I've probably asked you a thousand times. Now 
come along. We've been best friends for forty years; you 
might tell me now 
JULIA 


I'm still too young and there are still too many people 
alive. Ask me again ten years from now. 
MAUDE 
Now you're boasting. (She discovers the bottle of medicine 
sitting on the ground) Have you taken your medicine? 
JULIA 


I don’t need it. 
MAUDE 


Nonsense! Where's the spoon? 
(yuLtIa produces it from her lap. Mauve shakes the 
bottle vigorously.) 
JULIA 
Maude, I feel fine and have completely recovered from a 
minor operation. 
MAUDE 


There is no such thing as a minor operation. Any opening, 


incision, cut, gash or puncture in the human body not put 
there by God is a blasphemy and a major disaster 
JULIA 
You pierced your ears when you were eighteen. 
MAUDE 
I was a foolish, wicked girl. (She takes the pencil from 
jutia) And, Julia, I've asked you not to do any work while 
you were here. 
JULIA 
I've got a magazine to get out. 
MAUDE 
But you're the editor! Why can’t you have others do the 
work? 
JULIA 
You know, I never thought of that 
MAUDE 
You're here to convalesce, and nothing else. And you must 
admit, this is the place to do it 
JULIA 
It certainly is. For a woman who spends her life running 
up and down Madison Avenue, this is like taking the veil 
You really are safe behind these walls, Maude. The world 
can't ever get at you here. 
MAUDE 
Don't talk as though we were isolated. We keep up with 
the world 
JULIA 
Well, you do get the daily papers 
-MAUDE 
Now, Julia, you love to come here. Admit it. 
JULIA 
Of course I do. It's always pleasant to visit a place where 
there are more servants than people. Either pour that stuff 
or throw it away. 
(MaupE laughs and shakes the bottle again.) 
MAUDE 
All right, my pet. You're paying, now, for all those won 
derful, dissolute years in Paris. What started you thinking 
about it? 


JULIA 
Paris? I don’t know. (She puzzles over it for a moment) 
The girl 
MAUDE 
What girl? 
JULIA 
Your chauffeur’s daughter. You said she was arriving home 
from Paris today 
MAUDE 
Oh Sabrina. Yes. Strange to think of Sabrina living in Paris 
for three years. 
JULIA 


I began to wonder what it was like for her 
MAUDE 
Not as it was for you, you can be sure. Sabrina was an 


earmest, scholarly little mouse, who graduated from a small 
women’s college with all the high honors, and went to Paris 
for all the wrong reasons. There’s so little romance in young 
people these days, have you noticed, Julia? And so little 
gaiety. (She shoves the medicine into jutia’s mouth. yuLia 
makes a face. Mauve crosses to the table down left to get a 
glass of water from the thermos jug) You went to Paris with 
the romantic hope that everything you'd ever wanted to hap- 
pen would happen. And it did. Sabrina went to Paris to be a 
file clerk in one of those world-saving American projects 
called NATO, or SHAPE. Wouldn't you know that we 
Americans would call something that was going to save the 
world SHAPE? All I can see is a movie star in a low-cut 
bathing suit, leaning forward. 
JULIA 
A democratic gesture. 

(LINUS LARRABEE, JR. appears at the center opening in 

the back wall. He is in his late thirties, well set up, 

rugged-looking, and easy in his movements.) 

LINUS 
How are you feeling, Aunt Julia? 
JULIA 
Tiptop. 
(He wanders across the top of the terrace towards the 


Gretchen: It's so nice to be going out on the Vimsa again 
And it's just the way I like it: almost no breeze at all 
(Scott McKay, Jayne Heller, Tod Andrews) 
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bar. Linus is not at all handsome in the conventional 
terms, but his features are bold and challenging, and 
he gives an attractive sense of calm and quiet and 
reserve. He seems always to be holding himself in, 
checking his laughter and relishing it alone. He is 
aware of his power and capabilities; it would take a 
great deal to shake him. He is dressed in white sneak- 
ers, an old pair of gray flannels, and an extremely old 
and well-worn navy-blue yachting jacket. The shirt 
is white, but there is no necktie. He wears a battered 
old blue yachting cap.) 
MAUDE 
Oh. Linus. I thought you were out on the Sound 
LINUS 
I've been putting the sails on 
JULIA 
How’s business, Linus? 
LINUS 
Business is good. How's business with you? 
JULIA 
Couldn't be better. I read an article about you in Fortune, 
the other day, It said you have organizational know-how 
LINUS 
I didn't know it showed. I'll have to speak to my tailor. 
(He goes into the bar.) 
MAUDE 
(As she crosses with the glass of water) 

Really, this mutual admiration society. Julia, did you know 
that he flew back from South America the minute he heard 
you'd gone to the hospital? 

JULIA 

You don't know the half of it. Every time I rolled over, he 
had four more doctors standing there. I must have the most 
expensive incision in history. I think it was the doctor from 
Boston who hit the jackpot. What was he up to in South 


America? He wouldn't tell me 
MAUDE 


I don't know. I think it had something to do with copper 
or tin. It seems one of those governments wasn't being nice 
about Larrabee Industries, so Linus went down to do some 


thing about it. He probably went to start a revolution 
JULIA 


Isn't it nice to think my little ulcer may have affected the 


fate of a nation 
MAUDE 


I don't think he'd have dropped his business for anyone 
but you, Julia 
JULIA 
Or you. Or his father. Or his brother. Don't sell your elder 
son short, Maude. He may not be much a part of the family 


but he'll always be around when you want him 
MAUDE 


Yes, I know. But isn't it strange, Julia. David is so com 
pletely my child; Linus never belonged to me; Linus never 
belonged to anyone. He's a throwback to some free and in 
dependent Larrabee who sailed out of Newburyport in the 
slave trade and was probably a bit of a freebooter on the 


side. He walked alone as soon as he could walk 
JULIA 


Have you seen much of him lately? 
MAUDE 
Oh, he comes out week-ends to sail, when he’s in this part 
of the country. And he is good about family dinners 

(From the house, a peremptory man’s voice calls 
“Maude! Maude!” and then Linus LARRABEE, sR. ap 
pears on the terrace. He is in his late sixties, a spare, 
slender man of considerable presence and charm 
Since he lost interest in most features of his life many 
years ago, he is inclined to vagueness about occur 
rences in the present that do not directly concern him, 
and has become increasingly taciturn, being given to 


abrupt silences that he shatters abruptly. He carries 
himself well. He is essentially a courtly and a gracious 


man.) 
LARRABEE 


Maude! Where the devil's Fairchild? 
MAUDE 


He's gone to meet a train, dear 
LARRABEE 


He knows he’s to drive me to a funeral 
MAUDE 


Yes, dear. He'll be back shortly 
LARRABEE 


I don't like waiting about. 
MAUDE 
Now, Linus, you're only going to Oyster Bay. And the 


funeral isn’t until four o'clock. 
LARRABEE 


I want to get a good seat. 
JULIA 


How many funerals this week, Linus? 
LARRABEE 


Two. It’s been a damned thin week 
JULIA 


Too bad you can’t get in a double-header today. 
(Linus comes out of the bar.) 
LARRABEE 
Oh, Linus, Rodney Williams is putting up the Frolic for 
sale. I said you might be interested. 
LINUS 
Now, father, what would I want with a hundred-and-six 
foot yaw]? 
LARRABEE 
What's wrong with owning a hundred-and-six-foot yawl? 
JULIA 


That’s a good question. 
LARRABEE 
It is a very good question, Julia. Why should this world 


we live in make us ashamed to own the things we can afford? 
JULIA 


I stand on the Fifth Amendment 
LARRABEE (TO LINUS) 
I told Rodney we'd come over tomorrow and go out with 
him for the day 
LINUS 


I have business appointments tomorrow, Father 
LARRABEE 


Tomorrow’s Sunday 
Linus (Smiling) 

I sometimes work on Sunday. But I'll tell you what I'll do 
with you. I'll go out with you tomorrow morning in the sail- 
ing dinghies, and race you around the cove, so you can prove 
you're still the best sailor on Long Island Sound. 

MauDE (Brightly) 

Yes, Linus! You'll enjoy that! 

LARRABEE 

This is serious. The Frolic is the nicest yawl on the east- 
ern coast. I don't like to see all the big boats being sold out 
of the Sound. You should have a sense of responsibility about 


these things 
LINUS 


I'm sorry, Father 
LARRABEE 


What is it you have to do tomorrow that's so important? 
LINUS 


Just business 
LARRABEE 


Is it the plastics thing? 
Linus (Suddenly sharply alert) 


Where did you hear that? 
LARRABEE 


There's a rumor around that you're going into plastics. 
Linus (Sharply) 


Who'd you hear it from? 
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LARRABEE 


Fletcher Boyd. He asked me if it was true 
LINUS 


What did you say? 
LARRABEE 


That I didn’t know 
LINUS 
That's fine. (He wanders away.) 
LARRABEE 
I would like to know, from time to time, what goes on in 
the company that bears my name. Is it true? 
LINUS 
I'd rather you were able to go on saying you didn’t know. 
(LARRABEE crosses to him.) 
LARRABEE 
Is that all the answer you'll give me? 
LINUS 
Yes 
(Pause.) 
LAKRABEE (Calmly) 

I am sorry to find your mistrust of the world extends to 
your father. I will accept the rebuff, since I can do nothing 
about it. I will say to you that in my world you are admired 
for the things you do, but not for the way you do them. And 
I am enough your father to warn you to take care that you 
never stumble. Because if ever you do, the world will be 
at your throat 

LINUS 

I'll remember to wear a stiff collar 


(LARRABEE turns abruptly and walks into the house.) 
MAUDE 
Linus. 
Linus (Angry with himself) 


I'm sorry. I'm sorry! I'll make my peace 
(He runs into the house after his father. The two 
women look at each other.) 
JULIA 


Nothing serious 
MAUDE 


No, they even do that over a game of chess. But I wish 
they wouldn't. Actually, he’s proud of his son. But he hates 
the word “ruthless.” And it’s so often applied. (She looks 
over at the garage impatiently) 1 do wish Fairchild would 


come bac k 
JULIA 


Do I remember her? 
MAUDE 


Who? 
JULIA 


The girl. Fairchild’s daughter. 
MAUDE 
Sabrina? I don't know. Do you? You should. She’s lived 
here all her life, over the garage; Fairchild’s been our chauf 
feur for thirty years. Of course you know her, Julia. That 
dun-colored, sallow little wisp that used to cut around cor 
ners when she saw you coming? Very timid, very shy, quite 
intelligent, and as I recall, terribly athletic. At least, she 
used to spend most of her time climbing trees. What do you 
suppose that’s a sign of? 
JULIA 
A vitamin deficiency of some sort. Why is she coming 
home? 
MAUDE 
I don’t know. Fairchild didn’t say. I suppose she got fed 
up with Paris after three years. She couldn't have had much 


f 
un JULIA 


You didn't give her any letters when she went. 
MAUDE 
Now, Julia, how could I? Would you write to Madge de 
Lessac and say, “Dear Countess, this is to introduce my 
chauffeur’s daughter, please give her a whirl?” 
(Linus appears from the house, at ease again.) 


LINUS 
All's well. I've promised to look at that hundred-and-six 
foot yawl. (He smiles wryly) With a crew of ten. Am I for 


vseeecuitl 
grven! MAUDE 


Yes. But I wish you would try not to hit back at him the 
way you do. 
LINUS 
I can’t help it. I always have the feeling he's trying to push 
me back into the mold. I can’t bring his world back by buy 
ing a hundred-and-six-foot yawl 
JULIA 


No gentleman yachtsman, he 
MAUDE 


A little of the gentleman yachtsman wouldn't hurt 
LINUS 


I'll try to remember my manners, Mother 
MAUDE 


No, I must say you have very good manners 
LINUS 


Thank you 
MAUDE 


But you do devil your family so 
Linus (With a grin) 


You tempt me so 
(He kisses her on the top of the head. She sees Man- 


GaRET, the maid, busy at something within the house.) 
MAUDE 


Oh, Margaret! Take those flowers, will you? And ask 
Jessie to fix them and put them in the library. (MARGARET 
comes out on the terrace, and picks up the basket of flowers 
She is a great bulk of a woman, about fifty years old) Aren't 
they lovely, Margaret? Tell Jessie she must think of some 


thing magnificent to do with them 
MARGARET 


Yes, madam 
MAUDE 


On second thought, Margaret! Tell her to put them im the 
living room under me. Under the portrait. And Margaret, 
while I was in the garden I thought I heard the phone ring 


Larrabee: You must forgive an old man, Sabrina 

I have reached that sad period of old age when all pretty 

women look alike. (Luella Gear, John Cromwell, Cathleen 
Nesbitt, Margaret Sullavan) 
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MARGARET 


It was for Mr. Linus, madam. (And then, though the in- 
formation has not been sought) It was Mrs. David Larrabee 
Linus (Coldly) 


You gave me the message Margaret 
MARGARET 


I'm sorry, sir 
And with great dignity, she walks into the house 


uinus looks across his mother to yuuia with a wry 


smile.) 
LINUS 


Here we go again 
MAUDE 
Linus, does David know you've been going about with 
Gretchen quite a bit, lately? 
JULIA (Quickly) 
Linus, what do I owe you for that operation? 
MAUDE (Coldly) 
Don't change the subject 
(She takes the glass of water from juLia and crosses 
to replace it on the table 
LINUS 

A lifetime subscription to your magazine. I always forget 

to pick it up at the newsstand 
MAUDE 
Well, ' ‘aus? Does David know that you've been going 
about with Gretchen quite a bit, lately? 
LINUS 
It's common knowledge, isn't it? 
MAUDE 

I know. And the servants know. And people who read 
Cholly Knickerbocker and Mr. Winchell’s column, know. | 
just wondered if David knows 

Linus (Gently) 
I'll be glad to tell him 
MAUDE 

After all, he was married to Gretchen. 

Linus (With good humor) 

He's not any more. What is it that troubles you, Mother? 
A man takes out his brother's ex-wife; it certainly isn't in- 
cestuous 

MAUDE 
It's certainly in questionable taste. 
LINUS 
Ah, then it’s not a matter of morals, it’s a matter of eti 


quette. We don't consult the family priest, we turn to the 
family bible, Emily Post 
JULIA 
Amen 
MAUDE 


I hate the new fashion of making fun of the amenities 
LINUS 


I'm just trying to get at a basic truth, mother. Am I wrong 
in going about with Gretchen, or merely wrong in letting it 


get into the papers? What would you say, Aunt Julia? 
JULIA 


In matters of this sort, I always ask myself: “What would 
Lord Byron say?” It puts everything in the proper perspec- 
tive 

(DAVID LARRABEE wanders out onto the terrace holding 


a stop watch on a lanyard.) 
DAVID 


Hey, Linus, I've got your stop watch. 
(pavin is like Linus in many ways, but is gayer, and at 
the same time lacks the power, the resolution, and 
the confidence. He is in his middle twenties. He is 
slim, fair, and has inherited his mother’s grace and 
looks. He has the easy good humor that marks Linus, 
and the same way of moving easily, with sure control.) 
LINUS 
I'm not racing today, David; just sailing 
DAVID 
On the International? 


40 


LINUS 
No, I put the sails on the Vimsa 
DAVID 


I might come along. How are you feeling, Aunt Julia? 
JULIA 
Bully 


(Davip smiles at his mother.) 
DAVID 
I like those flowers, Mother. 
MAUDE 
Aren't they lovely? 
DAVID 
They set you off beautifully. Or rather, you set them off 
beautifully. 
MAUDE 
Thank you, David. 
DAVID (To LINus) 
How soon are you going? 
LINUS 
As soon as my guest arrives. I don't think it would be any 
fun for you, David. 
DAVID 
Oh, have you got a girl coming? (Linus nods) Then you 
don't want me along. Does she know enough about a boat to 
handle the ketch with you alone? 
LINUS 
(With a glance at his mother) 
Yes, she’s pretty good. 
DAVID 
Then you certainly don’t want me along. (With a knowing 
grin) There's hardly any wind. You may never get home 
LINUS 


It's a chance I'll have to take 
DAVID 


It's a chance you've taken before 
MAUDE (Carefully) 
Linus, who is this girl you're taking sailing? Anyone we 
know? 
JULIA (Cutting in 
You know, I've been wondering for some time how old 
you boys have to be before you stop calling me Aunt Julia 
DAVID 
What should we call you? Miss McKinlock? 
JULIA 
Well, my only relationship to you is the fact that I roomed 
with your mother at college; I think you're old enough now 
to call me by my first name 
DAVID 
Too familiar 
JULIA 
I'll settle for, “Hey, you.” 
LINUS 
Too formal 
DAVID 
You're stuck with Aunt Julia, Aunt Julia 
(MARGARET appears on the terrace 
MARGARET 
Mrs. David Larrabee 
pavip (Startled) 
What? 
(GCRETCHEN LARRABEE appears on the terrace, dressed 
to go sailing. She is paviw's ace. She is strikingly, care 
fully, immaculately beautiful, with the calm air and 
the hard sheen of a fashion drawing. She is well bred, 
she is knowing, she is tough 


CRETCHEN 


Hello. It's so long since I've been here, I thought I should 
have myself announced. Hello, David, how have you been? 
DAVID (Puzzled 
Is there something you wanted to see me about? 


GRETCHEN 


No. (She descends the steps and goes to Mauve, addressing 


Linus as she goes) I'm sorry I'm late; did you get my mes 
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sage? (He nods) Hello, Mother Larrabee. It's wonderful to 
see you again 
MAUDE 
Hello, Gretchen! How nice you look! (They kiss politely) 
Did you drive out from town? 
GRETCHEN 
No, I'm staying with the Hawkinses, in Syosset. You re 
member Lisa Hawkins 
MAUDE 


Yes, of course! Do you know Miss McKinlock? 
GRETCHEN 
Yes, of course! (She crosses to shake hands with yuLia 
Hello, Miss McKinlock, how’ve you been? 
JULIA 
Not well. I've had an operation. 
GRETCHEN (Startled) 

Oh! Oh, I'm sorry (She glances at Linus, who is enjoying 
the situation quietly) You want to go, don't you? (To MaupE) 
Will I see you when we get back? I'd love to sit and talk for 
a while 

MAUDE (Politely) 
Yes, dear, perhaps we can have a cup of tea. Ask someone 
to find me 
GRETCHEN 
It's so nice to be going out on the Vimsa again. And it's 
just the way I like it: almost no breeze at all 
(She smiles at them all and goes out through the gar- 
den.) 
Linus (Impassively) 
Well . 
(He nods to his mother without expression, then fol- 


lows GRETCHEN into the garden and down the path.) 
DAVID 


What the hell's this all about? 

Mauve (Embarrassed) 
They're going sailing 

DAVID 
Why? 

MAUDE 


They . like sailing 
DAVID 


Now, come on, Mother, what's going on? 
MAUDE 
Nothing's going on, David—I don’t think. Linus has been 


seeing quite a bit of Gretchen lately, and 
DAVID 


How do you know? 
MAUDE 
It's common knowledge 
DAVID 
Why didn't I know? 
MAUDE 
You read the New York Times 
(He lets the news sink in, then shakes his head, rue 
fully.) 
DAVID 
Ah, hell! Do you mean he’s in the columns again? With 
my wife? I suppose everyone knew they were having an 
affair except me 
MAUDE ; 
You've no reason to call it an affair, dear 
DAVID 
What would you call it? 
MAUDE 
Well, anyway, she’s not your wife 
(At which paviw has to laugh.) 
DAVID 


He brought her here deliberately just to get a rise out of 


us. didn’t he? 
MAUDE 


Not out of you; out of me. (Smugly) But he didn’t get it 
My, he does have a barbaric sense of humor 
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Sabrina: He has a marvelous repertoire of French 
nursery songs You haven't lived until you've been 
wakened in the morning by a cockatoo singing: Il etait un 
bergere, Et ron ron ron (Leora Dana, Scott McKay) 


DAVID 
Do you think he'll ever settle down to be a sober citizen? 
JULIA 
He is a sober citizen, he makes a lot of money 
DAVID 
Is that your definition, Aunt Julia? 
JULIA 

Not mine, the world’s. He doesn't have to be what you 
call a sober citizen because he is an unusually productive 
citizen. He took a settled old American family business and 
built it into an international empire before he was thirty-five 
When a man is enterprising and successful in the things that 
matter, like money, the world allows him his small eccentrici 
ties in the things that don't matter, like women 

pavip (His good humor restored) 
You'd better explain that to Gretchen, because she's going 
to get taken for a ride 
(He offers a cigarette to JULIA.) 
JULIA 
Forbidden 
MAUDE 

Are you sure, David? Gretchen's a clever girl. And she'd 
vive her eye teeth to nail Linus down. She didn’t mind 
divorcing you, so much, since we made it worth her while 
but she hated like the devil divorcing our boats 

JULIA 
Charming girl 
MAUDE (Agreeing 

Oh, a very cold fish. Isn't it sad? So young and pretty. And 

so very well brought up 
pavip (Easily) 

But not as smart as you think. She wants to be a big oper 
ator, and she works at it, but she’s an amateur compared to 
Linus. No girl's ever going to nail him down. You can be sure 
Linus has been two jumps ahead of her all the way along— 
and laughing. He hasn't made a false move since he was 
three 

4 pause as he smiles, thinking of Linus.) 
JULIA thruptly 
David, do you dislike your brother? 


MAUDE 


Why, Julia! What an idea! 


paviw (Smiling) 


I remember reading about that in college, Aunt Julia 


What is it they call it among you intellectuals? Sibling 
rivalry? 
JULIA 
That's right. It’s all the rage among us intellectuals 


(LARRABEE comes out of the house, looking at his 
watch.) 





DAVID 


I like him more than any man I've ever known. I always 
have 
LARRABEE 
Who's this you're so fond of? 
DAVID 
My brother 
LARRABEE 
That's a praiseworthy sentiment, David. But it’s not the 
sort of thing one says out loud. Where is Linus? I want to 
talk to him about the yaw] 
MAUDE 
He's gone sailing with Gretchen 
LARRABEE 


Gretchen? David's Gretchen? 
MAUDE 


Well 
LARRABEE (Affably 
I haven't seen Gretchen in some time, David. Where have 
you been kee ping her? 


MAUDE 


Linus, David and Gretchen are divorced 
LARKABEFE 


Oh. Oh, yes. (To pavip) Why did you do that? 
DAVID 


We discovered we didn't like cat h other 
LARKABEFE 


I should think you could have discovere d that without get 
ting married. What's she doing here? 
DAVID 
She's gone sailing with Linus 
LARRABEE 
Well. you can't obje ct to that. he’s the best sailor on Long 
sland Sound. (To mMaupe) Why did he go to the station? 
mMaupeE (Startled 


Who? 


LAKKABEE 


Fairchild 


MAUDI 
To meet his daughter. You reme inber, dear. Sabrina was 
arriving this morning, on the Ile de France 
LAKKABEF 
Sabrina. Is Fairchild’s daughter named Sabrina? | thought 
it was Della 
MAUDE 


No. Della was her mother, our cook 
LARRABEE 


Oh, yes. I miss Della 


MAUDE 


So do we all 
LARRAKEF 


But it was a good funeral. We gave it just the right tone 


simple, unpretentious, but dignified 
JULIA 


No cook could ask for more 
MAUDE (Quickly 


Linus, don't you think vou could drive yourself to the 
funeral this afternoon? It seems a shame to drag Fairchild 
off as soon as he gets home, when he hasn't seen his daughter 
in three years 

LARKABEF 

Three years. Why would anyone want to live in Europe for 
three years? 

JULIA 


I'll be glad to answer that question 
MAUDE 


It’s no effort to drive to Oyster Bay, Linus. Why don't you 
take David's little English car? You enjoy driving it so 
LARRABEE (With cold precision) 
Maude: Lyman Ward, who was my friend and who now 
lies dead in Oyster Bay, once observed that man’s progres 
sion through this world is a series of indignities. He is born 


in an undignified manner, is married as an insignificant part 
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of a female ritual, procreates in a grotesquely undignified 
position, and spends the rest of his life being ignored by his 
issue. In the light of this it was Lyman’s belief—and it is 
mine—that it is a man’s duty and the duty of his friends to 
see to it that his exit from this world, at least, shall be made 
with all possible dignity. It is very little, but it is all that is 
left. I do not, therefore, propose to drive up to the church 
in Oyster Bay for Lyman Ward's funeral dressed in white 
flannels and a school blazer, perched up in an English two 
seater. (He starts for the bar) How do you feel, Julia? 
JULIA 
Rrrripping 
(He goes into the bar. mauve looks after him with 
amused affection, then smiles at paviv 
MAUDE 


I hope you can do that when you're seventy 
DAVID 


So do I 
MAUDE 


My, when I think of him as he was in the early years 
She smiles, thinking back) There was a time when people 


knew how to talk, and dinner parties were exciting 
JULIA 


He's not seventy, is he? 
MAUDE 
He will be, in January. Julia, I think you should let up on 


Linus a bit 
JULIA 


In what way? 
MAUDE 
You catch him up on all the little things he says that he 
doesn't really mean; you always have 
JULIA 
It's because he means them. Your husband is one of the 


wittiest men I've ever known. He is also one of the stuffiest 
MAUDE (Denying it) 


Oh! 
DAVID 


Can the two go together? 
JULIA 
They can and they do. It is possible to find the world funny 
and not one’s self. If anyone else went trotting off to every 
funeral he could find, like a morbid bird dog, your father 


would have something quite sharp to say about him, I'm 


sure 
MAUDE 


Morbid! He's not a bit morbid, Julia! When he gave up 
sailing, and sold the schooner, his doctor told him he ought 
to take up another hobby, so he took up going to funerals 


There's nothing morbid about that 
JULIA 
No, no. Sort of gay 


MAUDE 


It gets him out among people. And it keeps him out in the 


open air; he always goes along to the cemetery. 
yuuia (To pavip) 
Your mother is the only person I know who can make a 


preoccupation with death sound like good, clean fun 
MAUDE 


Oh, what nonsense! Preoccupation with death, indeed! 
Come take your nap. I can always tell when you're tired, 
you begin to sound like the voice of doom. (She starts haul 
ing yutta out of the chaise longue and paviw hurries to help) 
I'll never forget the fashion article she wrote that began 
(She quotes with foreboding) “Women’s fashions, this fall, 
will reflect the tensions of the times.” I went right out and 


bought six frivolous hats. David, get the medicine 
JULIA 


(With gaod humor, as she and Maune start for the house) 
Thank you, Maude, I prefer to walk alone 
(maupe ignores this, and puts her arm through yuisa's 


as though it were the most natural thing in the world 





They get part way across when they are arrested by a 
call from off right. A young feminine voice, bright 
and excited, calls “Hello!” eagerly. They stop and 
turn and look off to the right, and once again the call 
comes, almost anxiously this time: “Hello! 

MAUDE (Puzzled 
y's that? 

And as if in answer, the owner of the voice runs onto 
the scene. SABKINA FAIRCHILD is about pavin's age 
and u ill look rcry miu h as shit dow Snot tw hen she is 
tery much older; for she is one of the lucky ones in 


whom youth and age will never be measured by dat 


and years. She is beautifully and tastefully and ex 
pensively dressed in traveling clothes that show off a 
very good figure. No one could look more chic. She 
is not pretty, but her face is appealing and bright with 
animation and reflects the inner glow of a girl in love; 
for SABRINA FAIRCHILD has fallen in love with the 


world and is carrying on a passionate affair with it 


Now, as we first see her, her face is a galaxy of com 
plicated emotions. She is eagerly happy to see these 
people whom she adores, but she is shy, too, for they 
are not her family, and the past three years have not 
altogether dissipated the shyness that was ingrained 
from « hildhiood This trace oft shine ss, however. is not 
apparent to the people who watch her come towards 


them. She goes dircctly to MaupE.) 
SABRINA 


Oh. hello! Oh, I'm so glad to see you! 
(And she stops dead in front of Mauve with a great 
smile of anticipation, and waits to be greeted in re 


turn 
MAUDE 


(Tentatively, after a moment) 
Sabrina... ? 


SABRINA (Brightly) 
Yes, of course! 
MAUDE (Just as brightly) 
Yes, of course! It’s Sabrina! Why, Sabrina, I didn’t recog 
nize you! Welcome home, my dear! 
(She puts out her hands, and sasrina takes them en 
thusiastically.) 
SABRINA 
Oh, I was hoping you wouldn't recognize me! Have I 
changed? Have I really changed? (She backs up a bit, hang 
ing on to Maupe’s hands) I'm so glad to see you! David, you 
didn't recognize me, either did you? (He shakes his head, 
fascinated) Ah! Then I have changed, haven't I? I don't mean 
just the clothes, that’s easy. But me! Myself! Do I seem very 
different? Here! Now! Without the hat! (And she tears off 


the smart, ridiculous little hat, and shakes out her hair) Now! 
maubE (A bit shell-shocked) 


Now more than ever 
SABRINA 


How wonderful! I wanted to hear you say that. Is that vain 
of me? I don’t mean it to sound vain. But I thought it would 
be such fun to hear you say it. Because I feel so different! 
It was the first thing I thought of when I woke up this mor 
ning, as the ship was coming up the bay. And then later 
lying in my berth, having breakfast—my last breakfast of 
that good French bread and that horrible coffee that I 
love so—I thought: (She closes her eyes and tells her dream, 
with a soft smile) what fun it will be . they'll all be in 
and I'll 
come running in to them to say hello. And theyll say 


the garden, in the walled garden off the terrace 


“Sabrina? Is it Sabrina? Why, Sabrina, we didn’t recognize 
you!” (She opens her eyes and grins) And that’s the way it 
happened! Ah! I think if you had just said, “Oh, hello, 
Sabrina, how are you?” I'd have died. (She whirls on yutta) 
You don't remember me, but I remember you. I used to peek 
around corners at you. 
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7 
Sabrina: I came home from Paris to find out some- 
thing about myself, and no one's given me a chance to find 
out. The only thing I've learned is that this isn't home 
Where shall it be? (Russell Collins, Leora Dana) 





JULIA 


I remember you very well. You used to climb trees, too 
SABRINA 


Yes, I did. You're famous in Paris, did you know that? I 
kept hearing about you all the time. It seems as though every 
body knows you. And they tell such wonderful stories about 
you, in the twenties: about you and Picasso and Gertrude 
Stein, and the book shop you ran, and the magazine 
It must be fun to be part of a legend 

JULIA 

I think tne legend has been exaggerated a bit over the 
years. 

SABRINA 


Oh, no! Paris was the most exciting place in the world, 


then, wasn't it? 
yuuia (Smiling) 


Yes, it was 
(She likes this girl very much.) 
SABRINA 

It still is. (She turns and yells) Father? (Her father has ap 
peared from the garage court, dressed in chauffeur's livery 
carrying his cap and sapnina’s topcoat. TOM FAIRCHILD ts da 
stocky, gray-haired man of fifty-five, and at this moment he 
laoks uneasy. A slim book of the Modern Library-Every 
man’s Library sort sticks up out of his coat pocket) I wish 
you could have seen Father at the station. He was com 
pletely baffled. There I was, charging across the platform 
at him, yelling, “Father!", and he kept looking over his 
shoulder to see who my father was! (She crosses to him 
swiftly, smiling at him lovingly) 1 finally had to leap at him 
to make him recognize me, didn't I, Father? And the most 
terrible thing happened! I leaped too hard and knocked him 
down! Right there in front of all Glen Cove! Father! The 
most dignified man on Long Island! (She gives him an affec- 
tionate peck on the cheek) Thank goodness it wasn't a com- 


muters’ train 
FAIRCHILD (Coldly) 


Put on your hat, Sabrina 
SABRINA 


Oh! (She looks over to the others anxiously) Am I being 


too... too 
MAUDE 


No, dear, of course not 
SABRINA 


It’s just that I'm so excited. (With rueful humor, softly, to 
her father) I'm sorry, Father. I shall keep my place as soon 
as I know it. But for now, do be an angel and get that thing 
out of the station wagon for me. You know: the . . . (She 
secretly mouths the word “bird” at him, and urges him off 

1 want to give it to her now, And be careful of it, please! 
She watches him go, with a fond smile, then turns back to 


MAUDE I brought you something from Paris. Do you 





mind? It was given me by a beau, and I fell madly in love 
with it. And then I knew I would have to bring it home to 
you 
MAUDE 
You shouldn't have, Sabrina 
SABRINA 
I know. But I wanted to. . 
MAUDE 
I should think your beau would mind 
SABRINA 
No. I told him. He didn't mind after I told him about you 
(With deep affection) It's something I hope will make you 
laugh. I wanted to bring it to you because I remembered how 
you laughed and how I loved so to hear you when I was a 
little girl 
MAUDE 
Oh 
SABRINA (Softly) 
Isn't it strange of the English language, and typical, that 
there is no feminine analogue of “hero worship?” 
MaubDE (Moved) 
That's very sweet, Sabrina 
LARRABEE appears on the terrace.) 
LARRABEF 
Fairchild? Maude, what the devil's become of him? 
MAUDE 
He'll be with you in a moment, Linus. He's just returned 
LARRABEE 
I'd planned to be started by now 
SABRINA 
Hello, Mr. Larrabee! 
LARRABEE 
Good afternoon, Gretchen. I'm delighted to see you again 
MAUDE 
Now, Linus, does she look like Gretchen? 
LARRABEE 
Since I haven't the faintest recollection of what Gretchen 
looks like, I couldn't say. Who are you, young lady? 
SABRINA 
Sabrina Fairchild! 
LARRABEE 
Sabrina? Really? (He loaks at Maung; she nods) You must 
forgive an old man, Sabrina. I have reached that sad period 
of old age when all pretty young women look alike 
SABRINA 


How very sad for the young women, sir 


LARRABEE (Impressed) 

Will you come a little closer, please? (saprina darts across 
and stops before the steps) | would like to remember you the 
next time I see you. (He glances at Mauve) No one like this 
ever lived over our garage. (SABRINA laughs) But if you say 
you are Sabrina, I must believe you. And I am happy to see 
you back, Sabrina. Now, will you tell your father I am wait- 
ing for him, my dear? And ask him to bring the big car 
around 

(He nods and goes into the house, leaving saBRINA 
with the laugh hanging. She turns back to the others a 
little shaken, but recovers quickly.) 


SABRINA 
He sold his schooner, didn’t he? Why did he sell it? 
MAUDE 
He decided there was no one left to sail with. 
SABRINA 
Oh? 
pavip (Easily) 


Father has always explained to us that you can do business 
with anyone, but you can only sail a boat with a gentleman 
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saprina (Blithely) 

How fonely you must be! Ah, there it is! (She skips across 
the stage, calling) I'll take it, Father! Mr. Larrabee wants 
you! You're to bring the big car around right away! (By now 
she is offstage, but we can still hear her) And please don't 
worry about me. I'll be all unpacked and respectable when 
you get back. 

(MAUDE and Davib are watching her.) 
MAUDE 
What is that she has? 


It looks like a cage 
JULIA 
Don't tell me she’s brought you her beau 
(SABRINA runs on, and it is a cage she carries: a great, 
magnificently rococo white wire bird cage out of the 
nineteenth century. Within the cage, calm, proud, 
sedate, sits a brilliantly colored cockatoo.) 
SABRINA 
Here he is! Isn't he beautiful? His name is Maurice 
MAUDE 
Sabrina, how beautiful! 
DAVID 
I never saw a parrot like that. 
SABRINA 
No, a cockatoo. And the most beautiful cockatoo in the 
world, aren't you, mon chouchou? Do you like him? Ah, but 
I haven't told you! He doesn’t talk; not a word. He sings! 


Yes! He has a beautiful whisky tenor. Oh, I do hope you like 
him! 


MAUDE 
But what a magnificent gift, Sabrina! I should think it 
would break your heart to give him up! 


SABRINA 
Ah, no, I want you to have him. Please. He'll be such fun 
for you. He's terribiy bright, and he loves to sing. Maurice, 
this is your new mistress. Will you sing for the lady? 
JULIA 
What does he sing? 
SABRINA 
Nursery songs! He has a marvelous repertoire of French 
nursery songs. I don’t know where he learned them. But you 
haven't lived until you've been wakened in the morning by a 
cockatoo, singing: (She sings) “Il était un’ bergere, Et ronron 
ron, Petit patapon ”" Come on, Maurice! “Il était un 
bergére, Qui gardait ses moutons, ron ron, Qui gardait ses 
moutons.” (She waits expectanily.) 
THE BIRD 
Aaaarrk. 


He needs tuning. 


SABRINA 
He’s shy, that’s the trouble. 


JULIA 


He's French, that’s the trouble. Do you usually speak 
English to him? 


SABRINA 

No, of course not! That's it! Really, how stupid. (She turns 
back to the bird, and in fluent, darting French addresses him) 
Ah, mon p'tit, ca te géne devant les Américains, n'est-ce pas? 
Comme je suis béte! Mais, ne t'inquiéte pas, mon trésor. 
(mauve looks at yutia with raised eyebrows, impressed by 
the girl's fluency) Cette belle dame qui sera ta maitresse est 
adorable! Regards-la! Une vraie duchesse! Et riche! Oh! C'est 
fantastique! Tu auras une vie formidable! Et maintenant, tu 
vas chantcr un peu, nest-ce pas? (By now, the three specta- 
tors are caught up by the intensity of saprina’s pleading, and 
are pulling for the bird to join her in song. sapRINA sings, 
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beating out the time with a clenched fist) “Sur le pont 
d Avignon, l'on y danse, Ton y danse, Sur le pont . . .” (She 
waits. Silence from the bird) Maurice! (He grooms himself) 
Oh, dear, I could cry! Honestly! He sings like a bird! 
DAVID 
I wondered about that. 
MAUDE 
Do you suppose I intimidate him? 
SABRINA 
How could you? 
JULIA 
Of course you intimidate him! He doesn’t know anything 
about you. Except that you're rich. Speak to the bird. 
MAUDE 
Bonjour, Maurice. 
SABRINA (Hopefully) 
He might sing if you started a song for him, just to make 


him feel at home 


MauUDE (Retreating) 
Oh, I hardly think . . . 
pavip (Amused) 
Yes, that’s obviously what he's waiting for, Mother. 
JULIA 
Go ahead, Maude. 
MAUDE 


Well . . . does he know this one? (She sings) “Au clair 


de la lune 


SABRINA 
Of course! 


MAUDE 
“Mon ami Pierrot, Préte-moi ta plume, pour écrire 
(No co-operation from the bird. She gives up.) 
JULIA 
Here, let me try. (She approaches the cage and addresses 
the bird firmly) Ecoute, mon vieux! Pas de blagues! Je te con- 
nais bien, toi! Je veux que tu chante avec moi, tu comprends? 
Eh bien! Allons-y! (She sings) “Auprés de ma blonde . . .” 
MAUDE 
Julia! That is not a nursery song! 
JULIA 
It always seemed to me as though it should be. Besides, I 
suspect this bird of hidden talents. Alors, mon vieux! “Auprés 


de ma blonde, Qu’il fait bon fait bon fait bon, Auprés de ma 
blonde .. .” 


(She stops as she sees sanniNna staring past her to the 


terrace. MARGARET, the maid, stands there holding a 
sweater.) 


SABRINA (Lovingly) 
Ah, Margaret! 
MARGARET (Not quite sure) 
Sabrina? 
(saBRINA dashes across and up the steps, and throws 
herself into the woman's arms.) 
SABRINA 
Ah, Margaret, I'm so glad to see you! 
(Margaret drops the sweater.) 
MARGARET 
(Holding her close, letting the tears flow without reserve) 
Sabrina... 
SABRINA (Mistily) 
Yes, Margaret, I'm home . . . I've come home . 
MARGARET 
You were so far away! * 
SABRINA 
I know. But I'm home now. Don't cry, Margaret. It isn’t 
anything to cry about, is it? 
MARGARET 
And you've come home such a beautiful lady! 
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SABRINA 

Please don’t cry, Margaret 

MARGARET 

No, no, I'll be stopping now. (She makes an effort to pull 
herself together, and looks over at Mauve) | beg your pardon, 
madam. (But another look at sasnina brings on new freshets) 
My little Brina .. .! 

(SABRINA puts an arm about her and leads her into the 
house.) 
SABRINA (As they go) 

Come along, now. I want to see Jessie and the others. You 
look wonderful, Margaret. You have lost weight! And I loved 
your letters so! I've brought you all the things you asked for 
And a lovely handbag to go with your black satin. And oh, 
Margaret, a hat! A real Paris hat for you to wear to church 
on Sundays! Wait ‘til you see it! It's the most beautiful hat! 

(She laughs at the memory of the hat, and without a 
backward glance at the others, completely intent on 
MARGARET, she leads the woman into the house. The 
three look after them, saying nothing. Finally:) 
MAUDE (Moved) 
She does look like a lady 
JULIA 
She may even be a lady 
Mauve (Flaring) 

Oh, Julia, don’t be such a woman of the people! You know 

very well what I meant. 
jyuuia (Grinning) 

Tell me, Mrs. Larrabee, have you any more dun-colored, 
sallow little mice growing up in odd comers of the property? 
MAUDE 

Julia, I swear that’s the way she was. Wasn't she, David? 
She was shy 

DAVID 

Yes, she was. She knew me well because we're about the 
same age, but she was frightened to death of Father, and a 
little of Linus, and she was especially shy with you, because 
she adored you. You were the Lady in the Picture on the 
Wall; you were the Fairy Princess. It looks as though you 
still are 

(SABRINA appears on the terrace, running, dashes down 
the steps and off to the right, out of sight.) 
SABRINA 
(As she runs, never stopping) 
Excuse me. Margaret wants to see her hat 
yuura (After saprina is gone) 

Maude? Whatever vitamin deficiency she may have had 

as a child has been corrected. 
MAUDE 
I think it’s glandular. And I'd love to know which gland 
(The two women start for the house) Do you like her, David? 
DAVID 
I won't know till she stands still 
MAUDE 

I like her. And I'd love to know about those past three 
years in Paris. When a girl blossoms like that, you can be 
sure there’s a man somewhere in the background. Or men. 

pavip (Interested) 

Oh? (The women stop to look back.) 

MAUDE 

My! Look at her run! 

JULIA 

I don’t think any man could catch her. (She goes in.) 

pavip (Grabbing the cage) 

Mother, don’t go off without your new friend. 


MAUDE 
Now, David. 


DAVID 
Come on, Mother. You haven't lived until you've been 
awakened in the morning by a singing cockatoo. 





mauve (Taking the cage) 

I've managed so far. Well .. . 

(She goes into the house, watching the bird warily. A 
moment, then saBrina runs on, carrying a Paris hat 
box. pavw manages to be in her way.) 

DAVID 

Idle down to forty. Your carburetor needs adjusting 

saBrina (Laughing) 

I know. Isn't it terrible? I can’t stop. You should have been 
there at the station when I knocked Father down. (She winces 
at the memory) People picked me up and dusted me off, and 
I was so rattled, all I could say was: “It’s all right, he’s my 
father!” It does sound idiotic, doesn't it? But you know what 
I meant. It’s perfectly permissible to knock down your 
father, but you never knock down your chauffeur. 

DAVID 

Oh, I agree! It's one of the first things you learn 

sasrina (Lovingly) 

Ah, David! 


pavip (Smiling down at her) 
Glad to be home? 


SABRINA (Overflowing) 

Ohl!!! 

DAVID 
You have changed. 
SABRINA 

It's been a long time, David. Especially for us. Do you 
know how many years? I was away at college when you went 
off to the wars, and when you came back, I had gone off to 
Europe. We're almost strangers. 

DAVID 
We'll soon fix that 
SABRINA 
(With more affection than she would care to know she shows 

You look well, David. And so mature. You're the kind 

that improves with age 
DAVID 

Any gray hairs? 

SABRINA (Grinning) 

Oh, when you're gray, you'll be irresistible. Isn't it odd 
David? We are strangers. The only common experience we 
had was living here and playing together as children, but 
that’s been gone a long time. We've been to opposite ends 
of the world you've had a war and a marriage 

and a divorce (She smiles at him gently) I'm 
sorry about the divorce, David 
DAVID 
So am | 
SABRINA 

I thought of you on your wedding day. It was a Saturday 
and I was in the country, at Saint Germain en Laye, walking 
down a long allée of trees, and I thought: right now he’s 
walking up the aisle with her 

DAVID 

I'm sorry you weren't there 

SABRINA 
No, I didn't want to be 
DAVID 
Why? 
\ small pause.) 
SABRINA 

I liked your wife in the picture I saw. She had dis 

tinction. | hoped I would meet her one day 
DAVID 
You can; she's here 
SABRINA 
Oh, with Linus? 
DAVID 


Now, bow did you know about that? 


1 


SABRINA 
About Linus and your wife? It's common knowledge 
DAVID 
Even in Europe? 
SABRINA (Laughing) 
Ah, no! But I've been kept informed. I've had a faithful 
correspondent: Margaret. And I know everything that’s hap- 
pened in this house even to the number of champagne glasses 


broken last New Year's Eve. I know all about you. Every 
move you've made 


DAVID 
Every move? 
SABRINA 
Almost every move 
DAVID 
Margaret must have written very long letters. 
SABRINA 
She did. I insisted. 
(They are smiling at each other with easy familiarity. 
Linus wanders on. He does not see Sanrina, for she is 
blocked off by pavw.) 
LINUS 
David, you haven't seen a sweater lying around here, have 
you? 
DAVID 
A sweater? No. 
LINUS 
Gretchen thinks she may have left it here. Oh. 
(He sees the sweater on the terrace, picks it up and 
starts out. saBRINA looks up at pavip with a wicked 
smile of “here I go again,” darts over to Linus, and 
stands before him challengingly.) 
SABRINA 
Hello. 
LINUS 


Oh, hello, Sabrina, how are you? 


(She sucks in for a moment, then, with a small set of 
the mouth, slams him in the middle with the hat box, 
turns and darts up the steps and into the house. Linus 
doubles over, soundlessly. paviw collapses with laugh- 
ter.) 


The Curtain Falls 


ACT TWO 
A Friday evening two weeks later. The same walled gar- 
den in moonlight. There are areas of shadow that the moon 
cannot dissipate and that the light from the house cannot 
quite penetrate. The house is brilliantly lit; there is a party 
in progress. A four-piece orchestra of that peculiar kind that 
plays only at house parties, and that seems always to be 
playing at a house party of the twenties, is making its way 
warily through Gershwin’s “Someone To Watch Over Me.” 
At rise: MR. LARRABEE stands on the terrace looking out 
toward the garden. He wears a dinner jacket and holds a 
drink in his hand. After a moment, he calls out 
LARRABEE 
Linus? (He waits, then tries again) Linus! 
(But obviously his heart is not in it. MRS, LARRABEE, in 
evening dress, appears from the house.) 
MAUDE 
Have you found him, Linus? 
LARRABEE 
No. 
MAUDE 
Did you look in the bar? 
LARRABEE 
Yes. (He takes a drink.) 
MAUDE 


Really it’s wrong of him to disappear like this. Poor Mary 
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Townsend looks stricken, and is trying desperately to act as 
though nothing had happened. 
LARRABEE 
I can't see that anything very much has happened. You 
threw a girl at his head and he ducked 
MAUDE 
I trust you're not defending your son’s manners 
LARRABEE 
No, merely his taste. (He calls) Linus? 

JULIA, in evening dress, comes out of the bar, and the 
door bangs behind her. She carries a champagne glass, 
filled to the brim.) 

JULIA 
He’s not in the bar. 
MAUDE 
Julia, that is ginger ale, isn’t it? 
(jutta looks at her warily, examines the drink care 
fully, then takes a small, tentative sip, and tastes and 
considers.) 
yuLia (Doubtfully 
It's been so long since I had ginger ale 
LARRABEE 
No reason why she shouldn't have a drink. Alcohols a pre 
servative. 
MAUDE 
I don’t recall that the doctor said she needed pickling. Do 
go look for him, Linus 


LARRABEE 


Maude, I am too old to be a father. And even at my best, I 


was not equipped to be Linus’ father. You'll excuse me, my 


dear 
(He goes into the house, passing two young people 
who come dancing dreamily out onto the terrace, 
slowly, their eyes closed. MAuDE stares out into the 
garden grimly, her jaw set.) 
JULIA 
Give it up. It’s not that important 
MAUDE 
It is to me. 
JULIA 
To get Linus married? Why? 
MAUDE 
I don't want any son of mine to become a lecherous old 
bachelor 
JULIA 
1 know a lot of married men who are lecherous old bache- 
lors 
(With great anticipation she starts to raise the glass 
to her lips. The dancing couple bumps into her arm; 
the champagne spills on the ground.) 


THE GIRL 
Oh! 


Oh, I'm terribly sorry! 
yuuia (Grimly) 
Everybody's against me. (She goes back into the bar.) 
THE GirnL (Calling) 
Did it get on your dress? 
MAUDE 
No, it didn't, dear 


THE BOY 
I'm sorry, Mrs. Larrabee, we didn't see you 
MAUDE 


Perfectly all right, Peter. Dancers have the right of way 


this evening. (She smiles at the girl) Are you having a good 


time? 
THE GIRL 


Yes, it’s a wonderful party 
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hears him) 


|. adele 


The Young Man: But it's all right! They're gone! 
(Joan Morgan, Scott McKay, front; Ray Parker 
Julia McMillan, Tod Andrews, Michael Steele) 


MAUDE 
That's a pretty dress. (She starts for the house) Peter, if 
you should happen to stroll down to the boathouse, will you 
look about for Linus? And if you see him, tell him we're 
about to go in to supper 
THE BOY {Innocently) 
Oh, we won't be going down to the boathouse, Mrs. Lar 
rabee 
(maubE smiles and goes into the house. The two 
young people look at each other with slightly lifted 
eyebrows and slightly challenging smiles, then be 
gin to dance again. They move into an area of shadow, 
and their movements become smaller and smaller un- 
til they are standing still in the archway in the atti 
tude of the dance. Finally they give up all pretense, 
adjust their arms to a more comfortable position, and 
lock in a close embrace. Finally, they part) 
Come on 
THE GIRL 
Not the boathouse. I'll be cold 
THE BOY 
No you won't. Come on 
THE GIRI 
No, the boathouse is cold at night 
THE BOY 
Well, there's a little house at the end of the rose garden, 
they call “The Hideaway.” Nobody ever goes there. Come 
on 


(They hurry off into the garden 


Linus, in a dinner jacket, appears in the archway from 
the other direction, and watches them go with a small 
smile. The orchestra inside the house stops playing 
with a small fanfare to indicate that the dancing is 
ended for the time being, and that supper is about to 
begin. Linus turns down from the archway, and is 
about to wander onto the terrace, when he sees some 
one coming from the direction of the garage. He re 
tires into the shadow af the archway again. A mo 
ment, then saprina appears, and walks on slowly. She 
wears a simple dress and carries a sweater. She stands 
quietly looking at the house, then leans on the wall 
and watches the activity within 


Her father, raincuiLp, appears from the garage, ob 
viously looking for her. He holds a volume of Every 
man’s Library, with a finger inserted to hold his place 
He laoks about, sees her, and moves to her.) 
FAIRCHILD 
Sabrina (She gives the faintest indication that she 
Sabrina, what are you doing? 





SABRINA ‘With a small smile) 
Watching the rich folk, pappy 
FAIRCHILD 
I thought you were going to a movie 
SABRINA 
I did. I went in to Oyster Bay, and then had a soda at the 
drug store. Howard Whitman, who went to school with me 
was behind the fountain, and he put in an extra scoop of 
vanilla and asked me if I'd hang around until he knocked 
off work. What's happened to the music? 
FAIRCHILD 
Come home, Sabrina. I don't like you doing this 
SABRINA 
I always used to do it, Father. And it was always such 
fur. I used to sneak down in my bathrobe and listen to the 
music and see them all so beautifully dressed. And next day 
at lunch I had a piece of the cake. Mother saved it for me; 
then, after Mother died, Margaret saved it for me. But the 


important thing is that | always had a piece of the cake 


FaincHiLD (Uncomfortably) 
It's different now 
SABRINA 
In what way different, Father? Margaret will save me a 
piece of the cake, I'm sure. Nothing has changed here 
raincuitp (Accusingly) 
You've changed! 
saBniNA (Fiatly) 
Well, they're changing me back 
(Lanus, unseen, retires behind the wall of the arch 
way.) 
FAIRCHILD 
No, not to the way you were. You were such a nice, quiet 
girl. How could anyone change so much in five years? You 


were so likable! 
SABRINA 


Oh, Father! Don’t you like me now? 
FAIRCHILD 
(With a mounting sense of injury) 

It's been very upsettling having you home, Sabrina. In 
just two weeks you've upset everybody: me, Margaret, John, 
Jessie. You have something to say about everything. You 
want everybody to do something. Why should Jessie go to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art on her day off? Her feet 
hurt enough! 

SABRINA 

I'm sorry! I didn’t think of her feet! 

FAIRCHILD 

Well, you should have! 

SABRINA 

Yes, | should have. But you needn't fear, Father. Paris will 
wear off. Cinderella's been to her ball, but now she’s back in 
the chimney corner, and no Prince Charming to seek her 
(Ruefully) Anyway, I've got such big feet. 

FAIRCHILD 

What's the matter, Sabrina? 

SABRINA (Ina burst) 

I'd know what to do if they were rude, but I can’t cope 
with being ignored! I just don’t know how! 

FAIRCHILD 

They talked about inviting you. Margaret heard them. I 
didn’t see any reason to tell you. She was talking to him, 
and she said she didn’t think it would be fair to you to ask 
you because you'd feel strange among all these people you 
didn't know 

SABRINA 
That was considerate. And what did he say? 
FAIRCHILD 


I don't know 
SABRINA 


I can guess. And still I was invited. By David. But then 
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he laughed and said his mother disapproved, and I declined 
with thanks. (She smiles at her father) Don't worry, Father, 
I didn’t embarrass him. I made up a very good excuse that 
I've forgotten now 

FAIRCHILD 

(After a long pause, gently) 
Sabrina, I think you ought to go away again 

SABRINA (Far away) 

So do I. But where shall I go? I came home from Paris to 
find out something about myself, and no one’s given me a 
chapce to find out. The only thing I've learned is that this 
isn't home. Where shall it be? If I'm a girl without a home, 
am I a girl without a country? Where are my roots? With 
Howard Whitman and a black-and-white soda? Or did they 
go deep in the Faubourg St. Germain des Pres? Shall I put 


them down in Chicago? I met some charming people from 


San Francisco, last summer. They say once you've lived in 
San Francisco, you're spoiled for the rest of America. But 
then I begin to wonder: once you've lived in Paris, are you 
spoiled for the rest of the world? I wouldn't like that to hap- 
pen. I'm willing to shop around. (She sees something inside 
the house) Do you know? I have an evening dress very much 
like that . . . (She is pointing to the interior and craning her 
neck) My little couturier stole it from Dior. No, mine’s twice 
as smart. 
FAIRCHILD 
I have some money put away for you, that I was going to 
give you when you'd settled down. But you can have it now. 
SABRINA (Protesting with a smile) 
Oh, Father! I'm a self-supporting woman! 
FAIRCHILD 
I'd like to give it to you now. 
SABRINA 
Thank you, Father. 
FAIRCHILD 
You don’t ever have to worry about money. 
SABRINA 
I love you for many things, Father, but do you know what 
I love you for most of all? (He waits for her to go on) That 
you decided to become a chauffeur because you wanted to 
have time to read. (She smiles at him brightly, with deep 
fondness) And all my life I've pictured you, in that long suc- 
cession of Cadillacs, with the good light you'd rigged over 
the driver's seat, waiting for the Larrabees, and reading 
Through the twenties, the thirties, the forties; in rain and 
snow and hail and sleet, not caring if it was Aristotle or An- 
thony Hope, so long as it gave you black words on white 
paper to feed on. How many books is it now, father? 
FAIRCHILD 
Six thousand, three hundred and twenty-eight. 
SABRINA (Grinning) 


I am the daughter of a literary tapeworm. (Pause.) 
FAIRCHILD 


Sabrina, I like you 
SABRINA 
Thank you, Father. I want you to. 
FAIRCHILD 
Won't you come home? 
SABRINA (Rising 
All right. What's that you're reading now? 
FAIRCHILD 


Lucretius: The Nature Of T-1e Universe 
SABRINA 


Oh, yes. That was required reading in our sophomore year 


Much too deep for me. Do you understand it? 
FAIRCHILD 


No, but I enjoy reading it. 
SABRINA 


That's fair enough. 
(They go off toward the garage.) 
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FAIRCHILD (As they go:) 
I've liked my life, Sabrina 


SABRINA 
I know. And I'm glad 
(Linus comes out from behind the archway and 
watches them go, thoughtfully. The bar door opens, 
and JULIA appears.) 
JULIA 

Ah! Home is the hunter. Or is it the sailor? You've been 

missed. We were about to beat the bushes for you 
LINUS 

You overrate me, Aunt Julia. I've got too old for that sort 

of thing 
JULIA 

I've always thought that sort of thing was overrated, any- 

way. (DAVID appears from the house.) 
DAVID 
Linus, | have come with a message. Our mother is dis 
pleased with you 
LINUS 
I am displeased with our mother. 
pavw (Amused) 

For the same reason? Mary Townsend? (Linus nods) You 
know, in a way this party is for Mary. And for you. Mother 
has decided Mary is the girl to housebreak you. 

LINUS 
Mother is wrong. 
DAVID 
Well, don’t take it out on Mary 
LINUS 
I have been a devoted partner and a dutiful son. I have 
dined with Mary, drunk with Mary, and danced with Mary 
What more would they have me do with Mary? 
JULIA 
Your mother worries about you, Linus 
LINUS 
I'm sorry for that. 
JULIA 


And she’s begun to wonder at what point an eligible young 
bachelor becomes a lecherous old bachelor. Have you any 
views on the subject? 


LINUS 
I haven't given it much thought. But I'll be glad to ask 
among my lecherous old friends 
JULIA 
You don’t think Mary Townsend's the one to save you 
from that dread fate 


No. 
DAVID 
Mary's a fine girl, Linus. 
LINUS 
Mary is a fine girl. That's why Mother shouldn't do this to 
her 
DAVID 
Ah, but Mary likes it. And Mary's mother likes it. And 
Mary’s father thinks you're very sound. Very sound indeed. 
LINUS 
Mary's father is an ass 
JULIA 
Agreed ‘ 
DAVID 
He's made a lot of money. 
LINUS 
I know a lot of asses who've made a lot of money. Benja 
min Townsend is that particular kind of an ass who thinks 
making money is a holy rite of which he is the anointed high 
priest. If he should ever discover it's a small knack, like jug- 


gling three oranges, he'd fall apart. (He almost growls) If 
making money were all there was to business, it would 
hardly be worth going to the office once a week. Money's a 
by-product. 
DAVID 
But such an attractive by-product 
JULIA 
(Staring at Linus thoughtfully) 
What's the main object in view, Linus? Power? 
Linus (After a moment) 
That’s become a dirty word 
JULIA 
Most of the strong words have. 
(He meets her challenging gaze steadfastly. Finally:) 
LINUS 
Control. (She nods.) 
DAVID 
Well, you've got quite a bit of that. You are Larrabee In- 
dustries. Still, marrying Mary would give you a bit more 
There's Townsend Steel and Townsend Sulphur 


JULIA 
The bride wore a satin gown edged with old common and 


preferred stock, and carried a bouquet of debentures. 


LINUS 
(Lightly, but deeply serious underneath) 
If I should ever decide I wanted control of Townsend 
Steel and Townsend Sulphur, I'd like to think I could get 
it without prostituting the Townsend daughter 


DAVID 
That's a noble thought 


LINUS 
Or myself 
JULIA 
That's an afterthought. Be careful of those better instincts, 
Linus. They don’t go with your reputation. (She moves to 


Sabrina: The house in Paris is lovely—and all the 
things that go with it; the people and the places; the clothes 
and the jewels. I would even have a car and chauffeur of 
my own. (West Coast company: Diana Lynn, Wendel! Corey) 
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the house) Shall I check you in? 
LINUS 
I'd rather you didn't 
JULIA 
You're still in the bushes. (A moment) Linus? (He looks at 
her) If 1 were thirty years younger, you wouldn't have a 
chan e 
LINUS 
I wouldn't put up a struggle 
(She raises her glass to him, and goes in.) 
DAVID 
You'd better come along in 


LINUS 
Not yet 
DAVID 
I'll protect you 
LINUS 
It's time we stirred things up, David. Serenity can be 
damned dull 
DAVID 
Not for me. The quiet life for me 
(A YOUNG MAN and a YOUNG Lapy have eased out of 
the house rather carefully, and now work above them 
and make a break for the gardens. Linus catches sight 


of them.) 
LINUS 


Hello! They stop short.) 
THE YOUNG MAN 
Oh, hello, Linus, David. Going in to supper? 
LINUS 
Is it worth it? 
tHE YOUNG MAN 


Yes, its quite a spread. Betty has a headache. We thought 


ved stroll down to the boathouse. Get some air 
LINUS 


You'll find the boathouse pretty cold 


THE YOUNG WOMAN 

We werent going to stay there! 

LINUS 

Have you ever seen mother’s rose garden? It's quite beau 
tiful in the moonlight. It's on the second terrace down, with 
a stone fountain, and & little house at the end we call “The 
Hideaway.” (Pause.) 

THE YOUNG WOMAN 


I like roses 
THE YOUNG MAN 


Yes, that sounds nice. We'll take a look. Thanks, Linus 


(They start off quite casually.) 
LINUS 


Glad to be of assistance 
(They glance over their shoulders once, then disap- 
pear.) 
DAVID 
What was that for? 
LINUS 
A small experiment in traffic management. Shouldn't you 
be doing that sort of thing? ’ 
pavip (Grinning) 
Give me time. The evening's young 


LINUS 


You're not doing yourself any good out here 
DAVID 
Okay. (But he doesn't move, and then after a moment's 
hesitation:) Linus what's become of my dear ex-wife 


> 


Gret« hen? 
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Linus turns his head and looks at him reflectively.) 


LINUS 
You didn’t like that, did you? 
DAVID 
It wasn't the best joke in the world 
LINUS 
I'm sorry. It seemed funny at the time. But the joke wore 


thin 
DAVID 


Do you still see her? 
uinus (Shaking his head) 
We came to an understanding. That we had no under- 
standing 
DAVID 


Good enough. She had it coming 


And then he looks up and smiles apologetically for 


having said it.) 
LINUS 
And still you miss being married, don't you? 
DAVID 
I never was married, really. But I'd like to be. I miss be 
ing in love 
LINUS 
Such a drain on the resources, David. It leaves so little time 
for anything else 
DAVID 
Are you sure the things you occupy yourself with are that 
much more important? I'd like to prove to myself that mar 
riage can be a pretty good occupation 
Linus (With an approving smile) 
Then we'll have to put you to work. Go find yourself a girl 
DAVID 
Okay. (He moves toward the door) Will you come in soon? 
11nus nods) Make it soon, will you? 


(He raises his hand in a small, affectionate farewell 


and goes in 
Long pause 


LINUS wanders up the terrace, is about to light a 
cigarette when he sees someone coming from the 
garage. He flicks out the match and steps into shadou 
SABRINA appears, takes her sweater from the wall 
wnere she left it, glances at the house and turns back 
toward the garage.) 
LINUS 
Hello, Sabrina. (She turns back.) 
SABRINA 
Oh, hello 
(And at that moment, the female member of the first 
amorous couple we saw comes stalking through the 
opening in the garden wall and heads for the hous 
grimly. She is followed in a moment by her confused 
and slightly disheveled young man, who is trying to 
fix his tie as he hurries after her. No sooner have they 
disappeared into the house, when the girl of the se 
ond couple appears from the garden and heads for 
the bar. Her young man is right behind her, and still 
eager 
THE YOUNG MAN 
But it’s all right! They're gone! 
THE YOUNG WOMAN 
Oh, shut up! (They go into the bar.) 


SABRINA 
My, they looked mad, didn’t they? 
LINUS 


Yes, | wonder why 


SABRINA (Amused 


Where do you suppose they'd been? At “The Hideaway?’ 





LINUS 
I imagine so. Ever been there? 
SABRINA 
Oh, yes. But never at night. And never And with that 
And never,” she comes back to where she'd been, and as 
sumes a quiet formality. He waits. Then she speaks matter 


of-factly, with no sense of apology or self-consciousness) | 


came out for a breath of air 


So did I. (Pause.) 


SABRINA 
Good night 


LINUS 


Good night. (She turns and goes. He watches until she is 


well across. Then:) Do you still have a scar on your right leg? 


She stops and turns and stares at him, startled.) 


SABRINA 
Yes 
Linus (Nods dismissal) 


Good night 
SABRINA 
Good night. (She turns again and goes off. He waits. She 
reappears) How did you know about that scar on my leg? 
LINUS 
I put it there 


SABRINA 
When? 
LINUS 
A long time ago. I came running across there from around 


back of the garage and didn't see you and knocked you 


crashing into that trellis. You don’t remember 


SABRINA 
No 
LINUS 
You were a very little girl. I picked you up and set you 
there on the wall, and tried to get you to stop crying But 
you wouldn't stop. And when I set you down, you ran away 
SABRINA 
Oh. (She considers, then smiles) I think that deep Freudian 
wound should have healed by now 
LINUS 
I hope so. I washed the other one off with cold water 
SABRINA 


Thank you. (Pause) I'm sorry I hit you in the stomach with 
the hat box 
LINUS 
It was rather familiar 
SABRINA 


Well, for someone who knows where that scar is because 
he put it there Still, we never did know each other, did 
wer 

LINUS 
And there's not much we can do about it, at this distance 


SABRINA 
No. (She comes to him slowly and stands before him) Ten 
years difference in age is a large gap, isn't it? 
LINUS 
Only among children 
SABRINA 
What would you like to know? 
LINUS 


How you like being home 
SABRINA 


It's interesting 


LINUS 
And what you've done these past two weeks 
SABRINA 


Wandered about New York, mostly. I don't really know 
New York. That's been fun 


LINUS 
You should have called me when you were in town. I'd 
have taken you to lunch 
SABRINA 
I hardly know you. (He acknowledges that one) But Da 
vid's taken me to lunch. He's been sweet 
LINUS 
And how you liked Paris 
SABRINA 
Very much. Oh, very much 
LINUS 
Was the job interesting? 
SABRINA 
Yes. Especially towards the end 
LINUS 
Were you good at it? 
SABRINA 
I was very good at it. I went from file clerk to secretary to 
private secretary, and ended with a secretary of my own 


1 was quick, bright, and efficient 
LINUS 
Sterling qualities in a woman 
SABRINA 
Oh? 
LINUS 


But I can see you have others 


SABRINA 


It sounds as though you were interviewing me for a job 


LINUS 
Maybe I am 
SABRINA 
Thank you, I'm not looking for a job 
LINUS 
Who were you private secretary to? 
saprina (Reciting, with a smile) 
Assistant Economic Commissioner Office of Special Repre- 
sentative for Europe Economic Cooperation Administration 
Paris 
LINUS 
France? 
SABRINA 
For security reasons we cannot give out that information 
( They grin at each other.) 
LINUS 
Will you do something for me? 
SABRINA 
What? 
He takes her by the elbow and conducts her to the 
wall. There, he turns her and puts his hands under 
her elbows.) 
LINUS 
Up!! (He lifts her to a seat on the wall.) 
SABRINA (With a look of surprise) 
I may burst out crying again 
LINUS 


That's what I want to see 


SABRINA (Smiling) 


I almost could! I wonder why? 





LINUS 


You're still a little girl. (A moment, then:) How did you 
get your name?’ 
SABRINA 
Sabrina? From father's reading, of course. He was strug 
gling through Milton’s “Comus” when I was born, “The 
Masque of Comus.” 
(She quotes) 
“Sabrina Fair 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.” 
Poor father. He got fooled 
LINUS 
And what does it mean? 
SABRINA 
In one sentence, so that he who does not wish to read may 
run, it is the story of a water nymph who saves a virgin from 


a fate worse than death 


Is Sabrina the virgin? 
SABRINA (Coldly, precisely) 
Sabrina is the savior. (Pause.) 


tinus (Abruptly) 
Why did you run away from Paris? 


sapnina (Ruefully) 
That was a good guess. I don't see how a thing like that 
could show 


LINUS 
Was it because you were in love with him, or because you 
werent? 
SABRINA 
Are you always so perceptive? 
LINUS 
Only in business dealings 
SABRINA 
Is this business? 
LINUS 


You may have something I want 


SABRINA 
I hardly think so. Good night 


(She braces with her hands to spring down from the 
wall, but he stops her.) 


LINUS 
You're too little a girl to jump to such big conclusions. Is 
he French or is he American, and did you run away because 
he Wants to marry you or because he doesn't? 
SABRINA 
(Her eyes narrow, and she speaks in cold anger, precisely 
He is French. He wishes to marry me. You are being pre 
sumptuous in a way you wouldn't be with anyone else, and 
I don't like it. Good night. (She gives him a sharp push away 
and jumps down and starts for the garage. Unfortunately, 
however, having had the last word, she can't help adding 


another over her shoulder) And he’s extremely rich! 


Linus (Delighted) 
Why, you little snob! (saBrina stops and turns, amazed.) 
sannina (Outraged) 
Me tor 
LINUS 
Yes, you! Did you think you could impress me with the 
fact that a rich Frenchman wants to marry vou? How rich 


is he? Is he richer than | am? 


SABRINA (Sadly) 
Oh. I didn't mean it that way 


5? 


LINUS 
Yes, you did. And quite right, too. The rich are impressed 
by money; they have to be 
SABRINA 
You're not 
LINUS 
Some are contemptuous of money; they can afford to be 
Will you come back to your wall? 
SABRINA 
No 
LINUS 
You may as well tell me about it. You have no one else to 
tell 
SABRINA 


That's not true! (Then, considering) Yes, it is 
LINUS 


Besides, it’s sometimes better to tell these things to 
stranger 


(And at this she must smile broadly, and he takes ad 
vantage of the smile to move to her and take her 
firmly by the elbows and set her up on a nearby table.) 
SABRINA 
(Very much the little girl, wailing) 
Why do I have to perch? 
LINUS 
It lets me fee] that I have you 
SABRINA 
I don’t want you to feel that you have me! 
LINUS 


You must tell me everything, my child. 


SABRINA 
I don't like the sound of that, either! Why isn’t there ahy 


music? 
LINUS 
They've gone in to supper. Would you like a drink? 


SABRINA 
' 


Yes 
LINUS 
I'll get you one in a minute. Is he madly in love with you? 
SABRINA 
Yes! 
LINUS 
Are you madly in love with him? 
SABRINA 
No! But I'm madly in love with the life he offers. And 
that's the trouble 
LINUS 
Loads of money and a house in Paris 
SABRINA 
And a house in Burgundy, with a vineyard! A real vine- 
yard that makes one of the very best burgundies! 
LINUS 


That is an attraction! And a good Burgundian cook to go 
with it? 


SABRINA 


Oh, a fantastic cook! I can't tell you! The most amazing 
food you've ever tasted! 


LINUS 
You must ask me down. What else? 
SABRINA 
The south of France when it’s gay, and London once a 
year, and skiing at Chamonix, or in Switzerland at Davos, or 
in Austria—there’s a little place in Austria he says has the 
best skiing in Europe but I forget the name—and oh! shoot- 


ing! He loves to shoot and he’s a wonderful shot, and the 
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woods are so lovely in autumn. (Like a little girl showing off, 
proudly) Wild boar. 
Linus (Fascinated) 
Eh? 
SABRINA (Proudly) 
He shoots wild boar in Belgium 
LINUS 
I'll marry him myself 
(Which breaks it for sabrina, and she laughs aloud.) 
SABRINA 
Don't be fooled; he’s not a playboy. He works hard 
LINUS 
At what? 
SABRINA 
Stocks and bonds and industries and things. You know 
deals. He goes to Switzerland a lot. 
LINUS 
On skis? 


SABRINA 
Oh, really! 


What's his name? 


SABRINA 
I won't tell you 


LINUS 
| think you've made him up 
SABRINA 
I have not! He's five-feet-eleven and weighs a hundred- 
and-sixty pounds and wears glasses, and has a lovely mous- 
tache 
LINUS 


Sounds like the entire French Chamber of Deputies 


SABRINA 


He's a very distinguished person! 


LINUS 


He offers you a great deal, Sabrina 


saBnina (Softly, glowing) 

I know. The house in Paris is lovely and all the things 
that go with it; the peo} le and the places; the clothes and 
the jewels (She chuckles softly) | would even have a car 
and chauffeur of my own 

LINUS 
Is that your own private little joke, or does he share it? 


(Her eyes narrow a little, and she smiles frostily.) 
SABRINA 


He calls me—"sa petite fille du chauffeur,” which, in your 
schoolboy French, may be translated as: “his little daughter 
of the chauffeur.” 

LINUS 
A term ot endearment, I take it, like—“my little cabbage.” 


SABRINA 
Exactly. 


I apologize 


SABRINA 
You should 
LINUS 
Why don’t you marry him? (Pause.) 
SABRINA 
I'm afraid 
LINUS 
Of what? 
SABRINA 


Of being domesticated. (He laughs) That's not funny. Do 
you think men have the exclusive right to run from domesti- 
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cation? Pooh! That's a myth! Men adore it! 
LINUS 
You’ve found that out. 
SABRINA 
Yes 
LINUS 


And you want no part of domesticity 


SABRINA 
I didn’t say that. I love being domestic. I'm afraid of be- 
ing domesticated. There's a difference 
Linus (Impressed) 
Ah, you've found that out, too. 


SABRINA 
Do you understand that? 


yinus (Almost grimly) 
Yes. I do. 


SABRINA 
The trouble with marriage is that men want to give you 
the world, but it has to be the world they want to give you 
And what of the other worlds outside the window? Do you 
know what I mean? The things he does are fun to do, and 
I love doing them with him, and you can’t have a marriage 
without that. But suppose then I find that they keep me from 
doing all the other wonderful things I've wanted to do? Sup- 
pose I find that instead of opening up my life, I've closed 
it down and locked it off? 
LINUS 
You can’t do everything, Sabrina 
SABRINA 
Ah, but it's important to try! And if marrying him should 
keep me from trying, then the most terrible thing in the 
world would happen. I'd get bored 
LINUS 


Is that the most terrible thing in the world? 


SABRINA 
To be bored? Oh, yes! Are you ever bored? 
Linus (Promptly, mockingly) 
Never! 
SABRINA 
Oh, that’s good! 
(And she stares at him with encouraging approval 
He, in turn, stares back in exasperated amusement.) 
LINUS 


What do you want to do, Sabrina? 


SABRINA 
Everything 
LINUS 

What can you do? 

SABRINA (A bit ruefully) 

Nothing impressive. (Musically, thinking aloud) I cannot 
sing a song or write a poem or paint a picture, and I shall 
never run for Senator from Connecticut 

LINUS 

Why Connecticut? 

SABRINA 

It makes a nice sound 


Oh? 
SABRINA 

But I think I have a talent, all the same. I think I have a 
talent for living. Perhaps I'm trying to make the most of 
something small for want of something better, but I think a 
true talent for living has the quality of creation, and if that's 
the talent I was meant to have, I'm awfully glad I have it 
I'd rather live a first-rate life than paint a second-rate picture 


(uinus is gently amused at this self-dramatization.) 





LINUS 
So would a lot of second-rate painters. Do you know how 
to live a first-rate life? 
SABRINA 
I'm beginning to learn, I've been to school 
LINUS 


In Paris. (She nods) And what did Paris teach you? 


sasnina (Proudly) 
Two things! To develop my appetites, and to discipline 
them 
LINUS 
That's admirable 
SABKINA 
And to want to do everything and see everything, sense 
everything and feel everything and taste everything; to 
know that life is an enormous experience and must be used 
lo be in the world, and of the world, and never to stand 
aside and watch 


LINUS 


You never learned that in Paris 


SABRINA 
Where, then? 
LINUS 


It sounds more like Ralph Waldo Emerson 


SABRINA 


You mustn't laugh at me 


LINUS 


I could hardly laugh at such an impressive mixture of high 
principles and higher living. Sabrina, how would you like 
to be a Joan of Arc, and march at the head of a devout com- 
pany of transcendental epicureans, who shall find happiness 
in doing, grace in skiing at Chamonix, and conquer the world 
with a cook book? Whose aim shall be: a bottle of the very 
best burgundy on every table; a tin of paté de foie gras on 
every shelf? And whose motto, inscribed on the banner you 


carry, shall be 


SABRINA 
What? 


LINUS 


What else? “Let them eat cake!” 


SABRINA (Laughing) 


I like that! But you are laughing at me, and you shouldn't 


LINUS 


I can't help it. You have another talent, Sabrina: a talent 
for making me laugh. Paris has gone to your head, Sabrina 
You've learned too much too fast, and your worldliness is 
a little soft around the edges 


SABRINA 


Oh. The day I came home. (She winces slightly, thinking 
of it) The cockatoo was not a success, was it? (He shakes his 


head) It seemed such a nice idea at the time 


LINUS 


It was a romantic idea, as most of your ideas seem to be 


Shall I teach you to be realistic? 


SABRINA 


Do you think you can? 


uinus (Deadly serious) 
In one easy lesson. Marry your Frenchman. You'll never 
have it so good again. (She stares at him anxiously) Have no 
qualms, Sabrina. Marrying for love is a romantic American 


idea 
sannina (Hopefully) 


I'm fond of him 
LINUS 


Do you love someone else? 
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SABRINA 


I'm not sure. There’s someone I think I've been in love 


with all my life, but since it goes way back, it may not be 


real, now. I've never had a chance to find out. 
LINUS 
Don't bother to find out. Marry your Frenchman 
SABRINA 
Oh, no! I must find out! 
LINUS 
Would it do you any good if you did? 


SABRINA 
I don't think so 


Then don't bother 
SABRINA 
That's not the kind of advice you give yourself. You seem 
to be spending your life finding out 
LINUS 
We're looking for different things. L:ve shot wild boar in 
Belgium 
SABRINA (Delighted) 
You have? 
LINUS 
Marry your Frenchman, Sabrina. Don’t compare yourself 
to me. I've already got a chauffeur 
SABRINA 
That was unkind 
Linus (Grimly) 
How to be realistic in one easy lesson 
SABRINA 
I want to find out! 
LINUS 
Who is this you think you're in love with? 
(pavip appears from the house.) 
DAVID 
Hey, Linus! 


SABRINA (Startled) 
Oh! 


LINUS 
(Just as startled, when he sees her reaction) 
David? Is it David? 
SABRINA (In confusion) 
Ah! 
(pavip has run down the steps and crossed to them.) 
pavip (Grimly, to Linus) 
Now you are being rude. 
LINUS 
Oh. Mary. Yes, I guess I am. (He is tense with delight and 
excitement) Sabrina wants a drink. I was just about to get it 
for her 
DAVID 


I'll get it. What would you like, Sabrina? 


SABRINA 
Scotch, please. With soda, lots of soda 
(pavip starts for the bar. Linus stops to move a chair.) 
LINUS 
What's Mary doing? 
DAVID 
Sitting in the living room with Harry Selby, explaining 
how they make steel 
(pavip goes into the bar. As soon as he is gone, Linus 
speeds back to sasrina and leans across to her with 


eager delight.) 
LINUS 
It is David, isn’t it? 
SABRINA (Defiantly) 


No! 
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with vou and now jt rks sodas in Oyster Bay? 


LINUS 


It has to be! Someone you've known all your life! It 











uldn't be anyone else! 
SABRINA 
Just because I was brought up there over the garage 
loesn't mean I was cloistered! 
LINUS 


Don't tell me it’s Howard Whitman who went to school 


SABRINA 
How did you know about him? 


LINUS 





You have no secrets from me, Sabrina 

SABRINA 

It might be someone I met at college! 
LINUS 

You went to a women’s college! 


SABRINA 


We sometimes imported men! 





LINUS 
Sabrina, be honest! It’s David! Do you want him? You 
can have him! 
SABRINA 
Don't say that! 


LINUS 


Sabrina 


eo --@ 


about among you? (Joseph Cotten, Robert Duke 


Scott McKay, Margaret Sullavan 





ACT THREE 











The following morning Marcaret, the maid, is clearing 
breakfast dishes from a table in the walled garden and is 
placing them on a tray. It is late in the morning; the sun is 
high. Linus appears on the terrace in the same old sailing 
clothes he wore when we first met him. He wanders to the 


edge of the terrace. He carries a small leather volume of 





Why not? (He is in a fever of intense delight) Oh, this is 
better than the Frenchman! You've developed expensive 
tastes in men, Sabrina. But David's the one to give you the 
world. Even the most bountiful of Frenchmen are careful 


Take David, Sabrina. David's the one! 


SABRINA (Frightened) 
You n 





e it sound like a game! 
tinus (Savagely 


It is a game! The most exciting game in the world! With 


life-size figures! Who shall capture whom, and who shall 


apture the world! 


SABRINA 


What about love? 
LINUS 


(With contemptuous assurance) 


What about love? Love is the measure of defeat. The one 


1 loves 15 captured 
SABRINA (Unequal to this struggle 
Ah n y! 
LINUS 
Must you have it with love? Then remember, Sabrina, you 
eft someone behind in Paris and came three thousand miles 


because you've loved David all your life! 





SABRINA 
No, to find out! 


LINUS 
And you'd be so good for David! You're what David needs! 
All you have to do is tell him you've always loved him 
and he'll fall like a peach. Think of it, Sabrina! All your 
dreams come true, and twice over! Two men, and yours for 
the taking You have the power of choice! You 
fille du chauffeur” 


that, he thinks he hears paviw coming, and races across and 


La petite 
you are in the driver's seat! (And uith 
up the steps and stops in the doorway of the house to face 
across to saBniNA. The bar door opens, and pavin appears, 
holding two highballs. Linus raises an admonishing finger) 
Take him! 

(He runs into the house. sasrina stares after him, 


rigid with anxiety ) 


The Curtain Falls 





verse 
LINUS 
Margaret, have you seen Mr. David? 
MARGARET 
It's his breakfast dishes I'm clearing away, sir And that 
late, he'll not eat a bite of lunch 
LINUS 
Where's he gone? 
MARGARET 
He's walking in the garden with your mother 
(He glances to the north, but does not see them. He 
walks down the steps, then stops, irresolutely. He 
looks off to the garage, sees nothing, and turns his at 
tention to the transfer of plates from table to tray.) 
uinus (After a while) 
I don't suppose you've seen Sabrina this morning 
MARGARET 
Sabrina? Yes 
herself 


sir. She's up there on the balcony, sunning 
LINUS surprised looks aver at the varaue ee ome 


thing, and is puzzled 
LINUS 
Where’s her face? 
MARCARET linusee 
It's her hair that’s covering it, sir: she | wt her hau 


Ile nods 


moves across to call 








acceptin 


tinus (Calling 


Sabrina? 


SABRINA (From off stage 


What? Oh! G od morning ] ' (Her voice i bright an 
gay) | thought of mething last night, much later, a lve 
been sa\ rit for vou' If I'm Joan of Arc. then vou must be 


Alexander the Great! (He winces and glances at MARGARET 
who ha 
who takes 


f pped uork at this. He looks back to sapRina 


’ 
that as } 


world to conquer 


He winces again, terril ly 


Come down here. I want to talk to 





Would you gentlemen kindly stop passing my leg 








the explanation as rational, and 


her cue to explain) Weeping for new 















SABRINA 
What? 
LINUS 
Come down here! 
SABRINA 
I can't! I've just washed my hair! 
LINUS 
That doesn't matter 
SABRINA 
Yes, it does! When a girl washes her hair, she takes off all 
her clothes! At least, I do! 
LINUS 


I want to talk to you! 
SABRINA 


2 


What about? (He makes no answer) Is someone there 
Oh! Margaret, you mustn't listen! This is a private con 


versation! 
MARGARET 


Bristling with indignation) 
I'm sure I have no interest in anything you have to say 
young lady 
And with great bustle, she moves the tray and scrubs 
the table.) 
SABKINA 
Isn't it a beautiful morning, Linus? The minute I woke up 
and looked out the window, I knew I would have to wash my 
hair! 
Linus (Imperatively) 
Sabrina! 


SABRINA (With mocking gaicty) 


Yes, Linus! I found out! 
(He makes a move in her direction, but stops short 
as he sees her go into her room. We hear the screen 
door slam. He stares after her in exasperated amuse 
ment. JULIA appears on the terrace, carrying a cup 
of coffee.) 
LINUS 
She seems happy, Margaret 
MAKCARET 
She was always a happy child, sir 
(She picks up the tray and starts for the house.) 
LINUS 
Bring me some coffee, will you please? 
MARGARET 


Yes, sir. (She goes into the house.) 


yuLIA (Sitting down, shakily) 
I'll be honest: I have a teentsy-weentsy hangover. From 


one half, of one glass, of champagne. (She quotes, with some 


distaste) “Grow old along with me The best is yet to 
be ” Robert Browning was a damned fool 
LINUS 


Aunt Julia 


JULIA 


Hmmm? 
LINUS 


A young lady awakens in the morning, looks out the win 
dow, and decides to wash her hair. What does it mean? 
JULIA 
Linus, I'm not up to playing games this moming 
LINUS 
Would it mean that something particularly nice has hap 


pened to her? 
JULIA 


It quite often does. More often, it means that her hair 
needs washing. Anybody I know 
uinus (Turning away) 


When are you going to let me take you sailing, Aunt Julia? 


c 
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JULIA 


I could never see the charm in getting wet at a forty-five 
degree angle. You're looking terribly pleased with yourself, 


this morning 
LINUS 


Yes, I feel quite godlike this morning 
JULIA 


There's no use asking why 


LINUS 
Not at this point in the game 
JULIA 
What game? 
LINUS 
Have you ever shot wild boar in Belgium, Aunt Julia? 
(She winces; her head does ache) We must have David take 


it up 
JULIA 


Linus, there are times when your way of saying and doing 
the unexpected has a certain charm. But not this morning 
LINUS (Cheerfully) 
My only pleasure in life is doing the unexpec ted. It has 
made me greatly admired in business, and greatly frowned 
on in society 


juLia opens her eyes and fixes him with a direct 


look.) 
JULIA 


I think you thought that up, one day, and wrote it down 
Linus (Grinning 
Why, Aunt Julia! 
(maupbE and pavip appear from the garden, deep in 
conversation. Mauve looks exasperate d; pavip has a 


set smile.) 
DAVID 


After all, I'm not a child 


MAUDE 
No, David, I am surprised at your attitude. There’s no 
earthly reason why you should have a chip on your shoulder 
DAVID 
Obviously I'm going to have trouble with my family 
MAUDE 
Not at all! But you certainly owe it to us to sit down and 
discuss the matter quietly (She becomes aware of Linus - 
and yutta) Oh 
LINUS 
What happened to you last night, David? You suddenly 


disappeared 
pavip (Pleased with himself) 


I went sailing 
LINUS 


At midnight? 
DAVID 


There was a wonderful, lopsided moon 
LINUS 
Yes, there was, wasn't there? But I don’t remember that 
there was anyone at the party worth sharing it with 
DAVID 
There wasn't. At the party 
MAUDE 
Linus: David wants to marry Sabrina. You know 
She waves at the garage. taxus sucks in his breath, and his 
eyes widen with suppressed pleasure and triumph. yuuia 
stares at him) Julia, we've agreed not to say anything for a 


while 
pavip (impatiently) 


Now, Mother! 
MAUDE 
Well, Linus? 


(Linus exhales, and grins at paviw ) 
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Congratulations 
MAUDE 
Oh 
pavip (Gratefully) 
Thank you, Linus 
MAUDE 
There! You see, David? No one in the family is going to be 
against you. We can all understand your falling in love with 
the girl. But are you sure you want to marry her? 
DAVID 
Mother, we've been through all that. And I resent your 
putting Sabrina in the category of 
MAUDE 
I'm not putting her in any category, David. I'm very fond 
of the girl, but 
LINUS 
Mother, if you don’t mind, I'd like to know how it hap 
pened. What's the story, David? 
DAVID 
You were here. Remember? I brought her a drink, and we 
talked for a while, and then we decided to go out on the 
water. We didn't sail; I took the cruiser. The wind was drop 
ping and I was afraid of the tide. (Linus nods agreement) 
And that’s all. We wandered about the Sound all night, and 
talked 
MAUDE 
That's exactly what I mean. How can you know you want 
to marry a girl, after spending one night out on the Sound 
talking to her? 
LINUS 
What would you have suggested he do with her? (His 
mother fixes him icily) Sorry, Mother 


pavip (With a regretful smile) 


As to that, I tried that, too, but she wouldn't let me. 
JULIA 
Good for her. 
MAUDE 
Yes, that was clever of her 
JULIA 
Ooh! 
DAVID 
Mother! 


(Linus gives a sharp whoop of laughter.) 


MAUDE 
Careful! 

This last is at sight of Marcanet, who appears on the 
terrace carrying a small silver tray with coffee service 
for one. They turn and watch her approach and set 
the tray on the table. But the silence becomes intoler 
able for Mauve, who was brought up always to fill 
gaps in the conversation. She speaks up, a bit too 
brightly) Margaret, did I tell you to set another place 
for lunch? 

MARCARET 
Yes, madam 


MAUDE 


Thank you. (MarGareT pours the coffee, then starts back 
toward the house. Mauve now has something to talk about 
I had the most amusing conversation on the phone yesterday 
afternoon. It was a man calling from New York to say he had 
just arrived from Paris and was stopping at the St. Regis and 
had a note of introduction to me from Madge de Lessac, and 
could he deliver it in person. He sounde 1 so charming, I took 
a chance and asked him out to lunch. I'm sure Madge would 
n't send me anyone who MARGARET is gone.) Now 


David' I don't want to continue this discussion until after 


I've talked to your father. But I want you to believe some 
thing. Will you? I want you to believe that I am on your 
side. (And now, at her most wide-eyed) Oh, how could you 
even dream that I would be against anything you wanted 
unless 1 thought it was wrong for you? You remember, 


dear, I was never very happy about Gretchen 


pavip (Uncomfortably) 
Yes, Mother, I remember. And this is different 
MAUDE 
Of course it’s different! (And then) Are you sure it’s differ 


ent, David? 
DAVID 


Yes 
MAUDE (Softly 
You wanted Gretchen just as much. It may not be differ 


ent | da id 
DAVID 


Yes. this girl is different from any girl ve ever known. (7% 
Linus) You remember what I said to you last night. (Livus 
nods) There she was, all the time. It didn’t take long to find 
out. When you're with her, you find yourself suddenly talk 
ing about things you've always wanted to do that you've 
forgotten. You become aware of all the things you've missed 
and all the things you're missing. She's so much in love with 
life, there’s so much of the feeling of life in her, that you 
want to take hold, you want to have her, because maybe if 
you do, you'll have what she has. I know it sounds 
young. But when you're with her, that’s how you feel 

MAUDE 
(Softly, smiling, almost weeping for his innocence) 

Ah, David don't you know that if there were anyone 

like that in the world, | would turn the world over to get 


her for you? 


DAVID 
There she is, Mother 
MAUDE 
You're my sweet, idiot child. Linus, will you tell him? 
Linus (Stolidly) 
Tell him what, Mother? 
(She stares at him, then at paviw, and decides she can 
say no more.) 
MAUDE 


Very well, I'll talk to your father. He's gone to a funeral 


he should be in a good humor. And no matter what happens 


I expect all of you to be full of bright chitchat at lunch 
Damn Madge de Lessac! 1 would never plop someone down 
on her out of a clear sky and say, “Have him for lunch.” Oh! 
Fairchild. (raurcuitp has appeared at left) Is the funeral 
over? Already? 
FAIRCHILD 
Yes, madam. Jessie said you wanted to see me 
MAUDE 

No, I oh. Yes, | wanted you to meet someone at the 
station, but I decided you wouldn't be back in time, so I 
sent John. (She stares at him, thinking there should be 
something more to say, then gives up) Thank you, Fairchild 


(He nods and goes. She stares after him. Pause.) 


pavip (With a small smile 
I know what you're thinking, Mother 
mMaupe (Coldly) 

He's a very sweet man. And very well read. Go find your 
father. (pavip starts for the house) And David. Not a word 
DAV 

No 
(He goes. Mauve looks at Linus grimly ) 
MAUDE 


Linus, go away 








LINUS 
I'd enjoy staying, Mother 
MAUDE 
I know you'd enjoy staying. That's why I want you to go 
(He rises, holding the book of verse, and wanders 
over in her direction 
LINUS 
Mother, did you know that Sabrina’s name comes from 
Milton's “The Masque of Comus?” I wonder if David knows 
this passage. (Ie reads) “Whilst from off the waters fleet 


hus I set my printless feet | Gentle swain, at thy request, I 


am here 
(He grins down at his mother.) 
Mauve (Sharply) 
Will you please go 
(He smiles and starts for the garden.) 
JULIA 
Linus, did Sabrina wash her hair this morning? 
LINUS 


I believe she did, Aunt Julia I'm thinking of washing 


rine 


He goes.) 
MAUDE 
What was that about? 
JULIA 
I don't know. But I'd like to 
MAUDE 


I should have known I was going to have trouble with that 
girl, the minute she gave me that bird. Ah, my poor, sweet 
David. A sitting duck if ever there was one 

JULIA 
I don't think she’s that kind of a girl, Maude 
MAUDE 

Don't be silly. Every girl is that kind of a girl. She got a 
taste of high life in Paris, and decided she'd look for more of 
it at home. She certainly didn't have to look far. She moved 
right in with two Cadillacs and a Ford 

JULIA 
Maude, I have a feeling about this girl 
MAUDE 


And we don't know anything about what she did in Paris' 


yutta (Acidly) 

I believe she worked for the United States Government 
MAUDE 

You know very well what I mean. No girl moves in the 


circles she did, and gets to know the people she knew, by 


being an excellent typist 
(LARRABEE appears on the terrace.) 
LARRABEE 
Good morning, Julia 
JULIA 
Good moring. Did you have fun? 
LARRABEE (TO MAUDE 
David said you wanted to see me 
MAUDE 
Yes. (Hopefully) Was it a nice funeral, Linus? 
LARRABEE 
It was a wretched funeral 
MAUDE 


Ob 
LARRABFF 
People should be horsewhipped for such bungling. It 
started late, ended early, and from becinning to end one 
seemed to know what he was doing. I never saw such shilly 


shallying 
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JULIA 
jut they did get the coffin into the grave 
LARRABEE 
Since I was not allowed to attend the interment, I couldn't 
say. But I'd give two to one against 
MAUDE 
Oh, that is too bad. But I suppose the poor things just 


didn't have time to plan. It was an unexpected death, wasn't 
it? 
LARRABEE 


How can death be unexpected? 
(He opens a cigarette box, examines the contents, 
then tries another.) 
JULIA 
Maude, do you think a poor, tired old invalid could have 
her lunch peacefully upstairs on a tray? 


MAUDE 
Traitor ; 
juLia (With a sweet smile) 


Thank you. (She goes into the house.) 


LARRABEE 
Are there no cigarettes of mine out here? 
MAUDE 
I'm afraid not, dear. (Looking in a box he’s looked in) 
LARRABEE 
Never mind 


(He gets out a pipe and settles himself as MAuDE 
watches.) 


MAUDE (Finally) 


We're having a guest for lunch. A friend of Madge de Les 
sac s, from Paris 
LARRABEE 


Is that what you wanted to tell me? 
MAUDE 
Well, no. I'm sorry you had a bad morning, dear 
LARRABEE 
It wasn't completely wasted. They had rather a good 
hymn that was new to me. I may use it for myself 
MAUDE 
That's good 
LARRABEE 
I wrote down the number 
(He begins to hum, trying to remember the tune, but 


has to give it up as a bad job.) 


MAUDE 
Linus David came and talked to me this morning 
LARRABEE 
Yes? What about? 
MAUDE 


He thinks he wants to get married again 


LARRABEE (In good humor, nou 


Resilient, isn't he? Who is it this time? Ou t 


wse young 


things he was dancing with last night? 


MAUDE 
Well, he didn’t dance w'th her. (Thoughtfully) 1 wonder 
if it was my fault. It may easily have been, now that I think 


of it. It may never have happened if I had let David ask her 
to the party. (She thinks about that 


LARRABEE (After a pause 
Hmmm? 
MAUDE 


Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned, you know 


LARRABEE 
So I've always been given to understand. I doubt if it's 
been verified. Who is it that was scored? 
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MAUDE 
Sabrina. We didn't ask her to the party 


LARRABEE 
Who's Sabrina? 
MAUDE 
Sabrina Fairchild. Fairchild’s daughter 
LARRABEE (Rememberin 
Oh! Oh, oh, oh! Sabrina! Did she expect to be invited? 
MAUDE 


Linus, don't you remember? We talked about it. 


LARRABEE 


Oh, yes 
MAUDE 


And I'm sure she wanted to be 

LARRABEE 
Well, that’s nonsense. But I was quite taken with that girl 

I have a feeling she's going to get somewhere 
MAUDE 

She already has 

LARRABEF 
Hmmm? Well, let's not get off the subject. Who is it David 


wants to marry? 
MAUDE 


Sabrina 
LARRABEE 
Who? 
mMaupbE (Exasperated 
I get so tired of repeating things! Sabrina Fair 
yur chauffeur's daughter! 
LARRABEE (After a moment 
edn't have put it so bluntly. Where is David? 
This last almost ominously.) 
MAUDE 
Now, Linus, we must discuss this calmly 


LARRABEE (With murderous calm 


I see no reason why it should be discussed at all. (Calling) 


David! 
MAUDE 


I'm sory I put it that way, I didn't intend to. The fact that 
she’s your chauffeur's daughter doesn't really matter, Linus 
People don't care about that sort of thing any more 


LARRABEE 
DO! David! 
MAUDI 
Linus, remember: we're living in the twentieth century! 
He turns and looks at her as though she had gone 
mad, and then speaks with controlled force 
LARRABEE 
I have lived in the twentieth century for over fifty year: 
which is as long as any man has lived in the twentieth cen 
tury, and longer than most. And I feel I know as much about 
it as the next man. Just what has the twentieth century to 
do with my son wanting to marry that girl? 
MAUDE 
Now, gently, Linus. And don't you dare shout at David 
LAKRKABE?t 
(Going on as though he hadn't heard her 
If the twentieth century encourages that sort of thing 
and that sort of thinking, then it's a damned silly century 
and the sooner we get out of it, the better. (With quiet loath 
ing) The twentieth century! I could pick a century blind 


folded out of a hat and get a better one! (pavip appears on 


the terrace) Would you mind coming down, please? (pavip 


descends the steps and approaches) You may go, Maude 
ssaupe (With fare 
I certainly will not go! (LARRABEE stares at the ground for 
a long time, and Mauve decides to placate) Now, dear, this 


in be done pleasantly, without hurting anyone 


LARRABEE 
(Looks up at paviv and speaks quietly, and quite pleasantly) 
Your mother is concerned for fear | may frighten you by 
shouting at you. Do you share her concern? 


DAVID 


No, sir 
LARRABEE 


I would be pleased if you would go, Maude. (mMaupe 
looks from her son to her husband, makes a moue of resig 
nation, and starts for the house. She stops once, as though to 
say something, then changes her mind and goes) Can you 
remember back to the last time I shouted at you? 

pavip (After some thought) 
No 
LARRABEE 

I will refresh your memory. It was on the Valiant. In the 

Astor Cup Race. I gave an order to jibe, and you were not 


paying attention 
DAVID 


Oh, yes. 
LARRABEE 
The boom came over and was about to strike you when I 
shouted. I shouted to save your life 
pavip (Smiling 
I don’t think it will be necessary again 
LARRABEE 


Nor do I. Why do 


Becaus 
LANKRABEE 

How d 
DAVID 

I know 
LARRABEE 


Have you slept with her? 
i 


DAVID 


No 


LARRABFE 
I am glad to see you have the grace to deny And he 
goes on, stopping pavin'’s abortive protest) | will say to you 
what my father said to me when | was younger than you are 
yw. I thought | had said it to you when you were younger 


pparently I was neglectful of my duties. There are two 


but a 
kinds of women in this world: those you sleep with, and 
those you marry 
pavip (Angrily) 
I havent lept with her! 
LARRABEE 
ufficient 


DAVID 


LARRABEE 
! 
cutting hi 


his mother's 


DAVID 


LAKHABL? 





LARRABEE 

That's overdoing it. (Linus wanders on from the garden) 
And just how did you plan to proceed? Will you have Fair- 
child drive us to church, then change his clothes and escort 


the bride down the aisle? 
DAVID 


That wasn't necessary, Father 
LARRABEE (TO LINUS) 
I suppose you've heard about this proposed . . . alliance 
LENUS 


Yes, | have 
LARRABEE 


And I suppose you think it's just dandy 
LINUS 
Yes, I do. If it’s what David wants. And if it’s what Sa 


brina wants 
LARRABEE (Abruptly) 


I am coming in to the office on Monday 
LINUS 
What for? Nothing you can do can affect David. His money 
is his own, his share of the company is his own 
LARRABEE 
I understand that nothing I can do, or say, can affect my 
sons. | am coming in to find out why I am being accused of 
driving young Matthew Loring to the wall 
LINUS 
(His eyes narrowing) 


You haven't driven young Matthew Loring to the wall 
LARRABEE 

I know I haven't. But my name also happens to be Linus 
Larrabee, and people sometimes fall into error and charge 
me with the sins of my son 

LINUS 
His eyes alight with the sense of impending battle) 

What sins? What have you heard from your fellow mourn- 
ers? Anyone can tell you've been to church; you're full of 
the latest Wall Street gossip 


LARRABEE 
Don't make cheap jokes. Matt Loring is one of my oldest 


friends, and one of the most respected men in New York! 


What do I say to him the next time I see him? 


LINUS 
That his son is a thief 
LARRABEE 3 
That's a lie! 
LINUS 


Don't say that to me. He tried to take a company of mine 
to take a company—with a trick that would have made Jay 
Gould blush with shame. What if Matt Loring’s a friend of 
yours? His son's no friend of mine. He tried to move in on 
me, and I keelhauled him 
LARRABEE (Shouting) 
You needn't have spread our name all over the street! 
LINUS 
I don't give a damn for the good opinion of old men you 
meet at funerals!) When I break a man who tried to break 
me, | want the world to know it! 
LARRABEE (Shouting) 


Don't be so damned majestic! Who the hell do you think 
you are?’ 


(And on this, Mauve hurries on from the house.) 
MAUDE 


Linus! You promised not to shout at David! 


LARRABEE (Shouting 
I'm not shouting at David, God damn it! 
(And he falls into a chair, bitter with frustration, but 


quickly resigned to it.) 
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MAUDE (To DAVID) 
What is it? What's the matter? 


pavip (Disturbed) 
A little business conference 


mauve (To Linus) 
I asked you to keep away. 


LINUS 
I'm sorry. (To his father) If you care to come in on Monday, 
I'll be glad to go over the entire situation with you, and ex 
plain exactly what happened. 
LARRABEE (Quietly 
I am no longer interested. (He looks over ai pavip) Are you 
sure in your own mind? Do you know what you're doing? 


DAVID 
Yes 
LARRABEE 
And you want to do it. 
DAVID 
Yes, sir 
LARRABEE 


(With quiet resignation) 
Maude, I will not oppose this marriage. I do not approve 


of it. | would prevent it if I could. But I will accept it if I 
have to 


MAUDE 
Oh 


(A long pause, as LARRABEE stares off into space, 
moodily. Then, finally, he glances over at pavw.) 
LARRABEE 


This sort of thing wouldn't have happened if you'd gone 
to Harvard 


(MARGARET appears on the terrace.) 


MAUDE 
Yes, Margaret 
MARGARET 
The guest has arrived, madam. Mr. Paul d’Ar. . . (She con- 
sults the calling card) ...d Ar... 
MAUDF 


D'Argenson, Margaret. Yes. Wil] you bring Monsieur 
(She enunciates meticulously, as to a child) —d’Ar-gen-son to 
us here, please. (MARGARET goes. MAUDE turns to her family 
Now, we'll have no more talk about it. I'll speak to Fairchild 
the first chance I get. But if this man knows Madge de Lessac 
he probably knows other friends of ours. While he is here, | 
want no mention of Sabrina, and I don't want to hear the 
word “marriage.” I am quite fed up with marriage and con 
sider it a deplorable institution. (And then, with great charm) 


Ah, Monsieur d’Argenson! 


(This, of course, to the guest, who is ushered on to 
the terrace by Marcaret, who then retires. PAUL D'AR- 
GENSON is five-foot-eleven, weighs a hundred-and 
sixty pounds, has a lovely moustache, and wears 
glasses. He is a year or two younger than 1inus, and 
gives the immediate impression of being an affable 
and good-natured man. He wears a permanent smile 
that crinkles his eyes behind the heavy, black-rimmed, 
peculiarly French glasses, and gives that part of his 
face a slightly Japanese cast. The eyes are alive and 
perceptive. With his affability, the man has authority 
He wears a dark business suit. He crosses the terrace 
as he speaks, and his accent is rather startling to an 
American, for it has an overlay of Oxonian English.) 
PAUL 
Mrs. Larrabee, how good of you to ask me out. (They 


shake hands) | do hope you forgive me for calling you on the 
telephone 
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MAUDE 
But | was delighted! How dull it would have been to mail 
the letter and miss the week-end! 
PAUL 
I am here only a short time, you see, and I have heard so 
much about you from . . . oh, the letter! 
(He produces it from a pocket.) 
MAUDE 
It was sweet of Madge to send you to me. (She pockets the 
letter) This is my husband. Linus—Monsieur Paul d’Argen- 


son 
LARRABEE 
How do you do. (They shake hands.) 
PAUL 
Mr. Larrabee 
MAUDE 
My son Linus,—my son David . . . 
(They shake hands.) 
LINUS 
Hello 


DAVID 
Nice to see you 


PAUL 
I am most charmed to meet you all. And may I say that it 
is an imposingly handsome family? 
MAUDE 
You certainly may; I like to hear it said. I'm sorry our 


chauffeur couldn't meet you. He was away with Mr. Lar- 


rabee 
PAUL 


(With great, happy relief) 
Oh, then that was not Fairchild! 
Mauve (Puzzled) 
No, it was John, the gardener 


PAUL 
Oh, yes, the gardener 


LINUS 
(Examining him carefully) 
How did you know our chauffeur’s name was Fairchild? 
paut (Easily) 
I believe your mother said on the telephone that I would 
be met by a man named Fairchild. What a lovely place you 
have here! 


(He is looking over at the garage.) 


) 
MAUDE 
Yes, we're very fond of it. That's Long Island Sound, you 
know 
PAUL 
Beautiful! (But his eyes keep returning to the garage.) 
LINUS 
That's the garage 
Paut (Ignoring that one) 


But how lucky you are! It is like having the Riviera an hour 
from Paris 


MAUDE 
Yes, it is. (And then, in her careful French) Mais, dites 
moi, monsieur, est-ce que vous preferez parler le francais? 
PAUL 


Ah, non, madame, vous ¢tes trés aimable, but 1 prefer to 


speak English while I am here. If you can put up with my 


English 
MAUDE 
But it’s very good! Did you go to school in England? 
PAUL 
No, I had an English nanny 


LARRABEE (Abruptly) 
Can I get you a drink? 


PAUL 
Thank you, but I'm afraid it’s a bit early in the day for me 
for spirits 
LARRABEE 
Not for me. You'll excuse me. (He starts for the bar.) 
MaAUDE (Gaily) 

Oh, but we'll have an apéritif before lunch! I think some 
champagne, Linus! (To paut) There's really no apéritif like 
champagne, is there? So much nicer than cocktails 

PAUL 

I agree, oh yes! 

Mauve (Calling) 

Will you see to it, Linus? And to the wine for lunch? (Lar 
RABEE grunts and goes into the bar) Now, | know you'll want 
to get rid of some of the soot you acquired on the ride out 
Don't you just love our railroad? David, will you take Mon 
sieur d'Argenson up to your room? 

(MARGARET comes from the house to get the coffee 
tray.) 
PAUL 
Thank you; you are very kind 
(The three men start for the house.) 
DAVID 
Did you fly over? 
PAUL 
Yes. | would have preferred the boat, but there is never 
enough time these days, is there? 
MAUDE 
Margaret, would you tell Fairchild I would like to see him? 
(paut's head almost snaps around, but he holds it as 
he sees Linus watching him. Mancanet goes off.) 
PAUL 
What a magnificent view! And all those boats, they are 
yours? 
LINUS 
Yes, they are 
PAUL 
Ah, yes, I have heard you are a great family of sailors 
(They continue on to the house, Linus a step to the 
rear.) 
DAVID 
Do you sail? 
PAUL 
No, skiing and shooting are my sports 
LINUS 


Tell me: have you ever shot wild boar in Belgium? 


PAUL 
Oh, yes! Wonderful sport! 
(Linus nods with satisfaction, and they go into the 
house. Maupe stands and watches them go, then 
droops a little and stares out into space, and allows 
herself, finally, the small, pleasant ache of feeling 
sorry for herself. raimcuitp and MARGARET appear 
from the right and approach her, and it is MARGARET'S 
passage to the house that brings Mauve to with a start.) 
MAUDE 


Oh! Fairchild. Yes. | want to speak to you. (MARGARET 


goes into the house) Will you sit dowi? Please. Bring a chair 


FAIRCHILD 
No, thank you, madam 
(She nods and regards him calmly, with instinctive 


sureness.) 
MAUDE 


I have something to tell you that is quite persona] and for 
the time being I'd rather it weren't discussed in the house 


hold. I know I can depend on you. It concerns Mister David 
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and Sabrina. (His eyes show a flash of anxiety, but his face 
remains expressionless) Sabrina hasn't told you 
FAIRCHILD 
No, madam 
MAUDE 
David came to me this morning and said he wishes to 
marry Sabrina 
FAIRCHILD 
I beg your pardon? 
MAUDE 
Mr. David wishes to marry Sabrina 
(raincuiLD considers it quietly. sasrina comes dash 
ing on, bubbling over with high spirits. All the doubt 
and self-searching of the previous evening are gone.) 
SABRINA 
Linus? (At sight of them she stops short) Oh, I'm sorry. I 
was looking for Linus 
MAUDE 
Sabrina, I've just told your father. (sapnina looks blank) 
About you and David 
SABRINA 
Oh. 
MAUDE 
I thought I should consult you, Fairchild, as to how we 
should proceed. 
FAIRCHILD 


I'm sorry, madam, I won't have it 


mauve (Startled) 
What? 
FAIRCHILD 
Begging your pardon, madam, I'll not hear of it 
MAUDE 
Oh! Sabrina, perhaps you'd like to speak to your father 
alone 
saBRina (Quickly) 
Oh, no! 
FAIRCHILD 


I mean no offense, madam. I've always liked Mr. David 


MAUDE 
Yes, Fairchild, of course. I'm not offended that you oppose 
the marriage. No. But I'm terribly curious to know why you 
oppose it. And I'm sure Sabrina is, too 


FAIRCHILD (Simply) 
I couldn't stand the scandal 
MAUDE 
Oh 
FAIRCHILD 


Please understand, madam. I've worked hard, these thirty 
years, at the one job I've wanted and I've gained the respect 
of my fellow men. And I'll not see it go. There's no credit 
for me, or for her, in such a marriage. It's all very well for 
you and Mr. Larrabee: the papers and all would say how fine 
and democratic you were to be giving your blessing to the 
marriage. But nobody would praise Tom Fairchild and call 
him a democratic man. No. They'd laugh behind my back 
And it would be no good trying to tell them that I've got 
more money than I know how to use in this life 

MAUDE 

Have you, Fairchild? 

FAIRCHILD 

Yes, madam. But they wouldn't believe it. And they 
wouldn't care. Democracy can be a wickedly unfair thing 
madam. Nobody poor was ever called democratic for marry 
ing somebody rich 


(A pause, as MauDE considers that one. Then she 
rouses herself.) 
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MAUDE 
But Fairchild, if the children defy us surely if you 
have that much money . after all, you love books so 


you could retire, and read. 
FAIRCHILD 
Read on my own time? 
(He shakes his head, dubiously. The door to the bar 
opens, and LARRABEE walks onto the terrace carrying 
a drink half gone. They turn as they hear the door 


slam.) 
MAUDE 
Oh. Linus. 
LARRABEE 
Well? 
MAUDE 


Fairchild won't hear of it. 


LARRABEE 


What? 


MAUDE 
He won't have the marriage. He won't hear of it. 
(LARRABEE lets the news sink in. He hefts the glass, 
examines it carefully, then addresses it.) 
LARRABEE (Quietly) 

I can remember, back in the twenties, when George Bel- 
lamy’s daughter eloped with the chauffeur. It was on the 
front pages of every newspaper in the country, and the 
news was cabled abroad. It shook our world. Now, my son 
has decided that he wants to marry our chauffeur's daugh- 
ter. I am forced to approve. My wife pretends to be de- 
lighted. But the chauffeur . . . won't hear of it. 

(He drains the glass, then with his toe, he pushes a 
potted plant aff the edge of the terrace. It crashes on 
the ground below. He turns calmly and goes back 
into the bar. Mauve immediately starts after him.) 
MAUDE 
Linus! 
FAIRCHILD 
Madam, will you explain to him... 
mauve (Haetily, as she goes) 
Yes, Fairchild, of course. It’s not democratic 
(She hurries into the bar. sanrina, who had to clap a 
hand to her mouth at the conclusion of LARRABEE’S 
speech, has now regained control, and she looks at her 
father with affection.) 


FAIRCHILD (Gruffly) 


I'm sorry. I want you to be happy. But I had to say what 
was in my mind. 


(He turns and goes. And now, as SaBRiNa lets the 
laughter bubble to the surface, she is close to tears at 
the same time; wild with rage and wild with laughter 
at the entire situation. She doubles over with horror 
and laughter, then straightens up and holds her head 
Davip comes out of the house talking to Linus, who 
follows a few steps behind.) 
DAVID 
You certainly were inquisitive. Why all those questions? 
LINUS 


I wanted to know something about him. 


DAVID 
Why did you put in a phone call to Paris? 
LINUS 
I want to know all about him. 
DAVID 
Why? (But then he sees saprina, and stops short, appre- 


hensive at the way she looks at him) Sabrina, I have to talk 
to you. 


SABRINA (Reproachfully) 
Oh, David! David! David! 


pavip (Horrified) 
Don't tell me you know! 


SABRINA 


Know! David! You decided you want to marry me, so you 


went and asked your mother! 


DAVID 
Now, wait a minute . . (He hurries to her.) 
SABRINA 
And your mother asked your father, and probably your 
brother, and then went and asked her chauffeur! Who just 
happens to be my father! There's still the cook and the maid 
and the upstairs maid and the gardener to ask. When are 
you going to get around to asking me? 
DAVID 
Sabrina... 
LINUS 
David, for God’s sake! 
(And he is overcome with laughter.) 
DAVID 
Now, wait a minute! I don’t know how this happened . . . 
SABRINA 
But I know. It happened because you took me for granted 
Oh, yes. Look deep, David. You took it for granted that | 
would curtsy and say, “Yes, sir,” didn’t you? 
DAVID 
No! (mMaupE comes out of the bar.) 
SABRINA 
Of course you did. It never crossed your mind that I might 
curtsy and say, “No, sir.” But it did cross your mind that 
your mother might say no. And so, of course you spoke to 
your mother instead of to me. 


DAVID 


That's not how it happened! I tried to ask you last night, 
but you kept changing the subject. And then, this morning 


MAUDE 

David, do you mean to say you hadn't asked Sabrina? 

David, how rude! 
pavip (Frantic) 

Nobody gave me a chance to ask her! All I did was speak 
to you out of sheer politeness, because I felt | owed it to 
you, and the next thing I knew, it was on the agenda of the 
United Nations! 

uinus (Peremptorily) 
Sabrina, what did you find out last night? 
SABRINA 


What do you care? You took it for granted, too, didn’t you? 


LINUS 
(After a moment, bluntly) 
Yes 
SABRINA 
And that’s what's always been wrong with the story 
Everyone takes it for granted that Cinderella will marry 
Prince Charming when he comes knocking on her door with 
that diamond-studded slipper. Nobody considers Cinder- 
ella. What if she thinks Prince Charming is a great big oaf? 
Ah, not you, David, you're sweet . . . 


pavip (Strongly, directly) 


Sabrina, I apologize. I love you. I want to marry you. I 
want you to marry me. Will you? 


SABRINA 


Trying to smile, she makes a small curtsy) 
No, sir 


pavi (Grimly) 
I don't blame you after this. 


SABRINA (Tenderly) 


Ah, no, not after this. It's not out of pique; not because I'm 
offended. Thank you for wanting to marry me, David. And 
thank you again for a beautiful night, and for the chance 
to find out what I needed to know. I wanted you very much 
to make love to me last night, did you know that? But you 
were a gentleman, and by the time you felt you knew me 
well enough to try, I knew you well enough to know I didn't 
want you to. Ah, is that cruel? 

uinus (Sharply) 
You don't know what you're doing 
SABRINA 
What? (She whirls to face him.) 
LINUS 
You've been in love with him all your life 
SABRINA 
And I fell out of love in a night. 
tinus (Savagely) 
Get rid of those romantic ideas! It doesn't happen that 


way! (She stares at him.) 


SABRINA 
Oh? What's the matter? Aren't we making the right moves? 
Shall I take him, not loving him? Is that being realistic in 
one easy lesson; is that how you make the game come out? 
Do you know what I think? I don't think you know how to 
make it come out! I don't think you have another move left! 
And what's wrong with Ralph Waldo Emerson? 
uinus (Hard) 
You're running away from everything you wanted! 
SABRINA 
Nol 
LINUS 
All of the world and love! 
SABRINA 
No! 
LINUS 
If you settle for Paris, you're lost! 
pavip (Cutting in sharply) 
Look, if I'm going to be turned down, let me do it on my 
own, will you? 
LINUS 
David, this is important! 
DAVID 
Why to you? 
(And that stops Linus dead. Pause. sapnina regards 
him thoughtfully.) 
SABRINA 
Yes. Why to you? 
(Pause. Then tixus looks past sasnina to see PAU 
D'ARGENSON stroll out onto the terrace 
LINUS 
Miss Fair hild have you 
He gestures toward pauc. sasrina turns and looks, 
stares in disbelief, and shakes her head in horror.) 
PAUL 
‘Allo, Sabrina, ga va? 
SABRINA 
Oh, no. Oh, no, ro, no, no, no. (She advances on Paul 
murderously) How dare you come across the ocean looking 
for me, and walk in on these people you don't even know? 
They're having enough trouble with me as it is! Go away! Go 


home! Go back to Paris! 
PAUL 
Mais, ne te faches pas! 1 wanted to surprise you! 


SABRINA 
Well, you did! 








Mauve (Quietly) 


Sabrina, I think we may assume from this that you and 
Monsieur d' Argenson are acquainted, But I really don't like 
having my luncheon guests ordered out of my house 

(And sawnina, suffused in mortification, stands there 
looking helplessly for something to hold on to. Then 
suddenly she turns, ducks her head, and dashes off 
toward the garage ) 
LINUS . 
(Seeing her heading for the old wooden trellis) 

Look out! 

(But it is too late. There is a crash, and we hear 
SABRINA'S voice in a tearful wail.) 
SABRINA (Off) 

Oh! Ow! Oh! 

Linus dashes off toward her, with pau and paviw right 
after him.) 


The Curtain Falls 
ACT FOUR 


The same, a few seconds later. As the curtain rises, Linus 
strolls on with sannina in his arms 
MAUDE 
Is she all right? 
LINUS 
No bones broken. But quite a scratch on one leg. (He 
smiles down at saprina) The same leg, I think 
saBrina (Coldly) 
Will you put me down, please? 
LINUS 
In the same place? It seems appropriate. (He sets her on 
the wall) There you are 
SABRINA 
I'd like to go home, please 
(pavip hurries on with a pail of water. paut is right 
behind him. vixus gets out a clean hand !erchief and 
dips it in the water.) 
LINUS 
Raise your skirt. (No response.) 
PAUL 
Sabrina, raise your skirt 
(LINUS waits; SABRINA stares at him grimly.) 
LINUS (Good-humored) 
Would you rather have David do it? David 
(He hands her leg to pavw, then the handkerchief 
paviv holds her leg, then glances at vau., and hesi 


tates.) 
DAVID 


Maybe you'd like to 
(He pushes the leg toward Pavt.) 
PAUL 
Thank you. (He makes a move to take the leg, then re 
members that he is a guest) Oh, no, no. You go ahead 
pavip (Insistent) 
Here. 
PAUL 
No, it’s perfectly all right 
SABRINA 
Would you gentlemen kindly stop passing my leg about 
among you? 
(She pulls her leg away, and takes the handkerchief.) 
MAUDE 
David, Linus, I think Sabrina and Monsieur d’Argenson 
would like to talk alone 
Bs (MARGARET has appeared on the terrace.) 


rh - 
se 


MARCARET 


Paris is calling Mr. Linus, madam 
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MAUDE 


Paris? Linus, there's a long distance call for you from 
LINUS 


Yes, Mother, I'll take it 
(He runs across, and up the steps, and into the house 
MARGARET follows him in, and Maupe starts to follow.) 
MAUDE 
David ? 
(pAviD stares at PAUL and SABRINA for a moment, then 
goes into the garden ) 
paut (Apologetically) 
Mrs. Larrabee 


MAUDE 
No mM 
(She goes into the house. PauL turns to SABRINA 
Pause.) 
SABRINA 
Hello (He studies her for a moment, then strides over 


to her, pulls a small jeweler's box from his pocket, hands it 
to her, and walks away) What is it? 
pau. (Diffidently) 
Nothing. A rabbit 
(She opens the box and looks.) 
SABRINA 
Ah, Paul! A gold rabbit! For my bracelet! 
(She comes off the wall and goes to him.) 
PAUL (Still slightly injured) 
I thought it might please you. 
SABRINA 
It does! I love it! Thank you, Paull! 
(He turns and smiles at her.) 
PAUL 
But you do not remember what it is. 
SABRINA 
Should I? Is it something special? 
PAUL 
Do you remember your birthday last year? In Dijon. We 
took a walk in the woods near the house, and when we came 
home the little gardener’s daughter brought you a present 


A rabbit 
SABRINA 


Oh, yes! 
PAUL 
And you asked her to take care of it for you, and told her 
she must call it Peter, because in America all rabbits are 
called Peter. 
SABRINA (Laughing) 
How sweet of you to remember. I wonder how Peter is, 
now. 
PAUL 
Peter is once again a mother. (She laughs joyously. He 


grins) Push his tail. 
SABRINA 


Mmm? 
PAUL 


Yes! Push his tail! (She does.) 
SABRINA (With delight) 


He wiggles his ears! 
PAUL 


But a rabbit must wiggle his ears! 
SABRINA 


How lovely. (She touches him gently) Thank you, Paul 
(Pause.) 
pauL (A little ruefully) 


That was not the welcome I expected. 
SABRINA 


Oh. 
PAUL 


One takes a plane because the boat would seem so long, 
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and looks forward so to the meeting, and then . (He 
shrugs) Go away. Go home. Go back to Paris. 
SABRINA 
I'm sorry. I was having trouble with a domestic problem, 
and I didn’t think I'd have to tackle my foreign policy so 
soon. 
PAUL 
And what is the domestic problem? 
SABRINA 
David wants to marry me 
(He stares at her for a moment.) 
PAUL 
You have been a busy girl these two weeks. (But then he 
retracts) No, I can understand his wanting to marry you 
But I would not like it if you wanted to marry him 
SABRINA 
I don't. 
PAUL 
It has not gone well, here 
SABRINA (Turning away) 
No 
(He watches her for a moment, then speaks with 
gentle warmth and possessiveness.) 
PAUL 
Sabrina, when you said you must go back to America, I let 
you go. I did not want to let you go. But I knew it was some 
thing you must do, and I thought: “She will come back soon.” 
But it is already too long. And so I have come across the 
ocean to tell you that I have missed you 
SABRINA (Affected and pleased) 
Did you really come all that distance just to see me? 
PauL (Nods) 
Paris has not been the same without you. 
sabrina (With deep nostalgia) 
Was it lovely the day you left? 
PAUL 
Yes. 
SABRINA 
It didn’t rain. 
PAUL 
A little, in the morning 
SABRINA (Far away) 
A gray Paris moming . and in back of the Madeleine, 
the old women selling flowers in the rain . 
PAUL 
Will you come home to Paris, Sabrina? 
(Linus comes out of the house and lopes over to them 
cheerfully 
LINUS 
How are you getting along with the patient? 
PAUL 
Oh, fine! Very we'll. But I'm afraid it was wrong of Sabrina 
to mislead your brother so 
LINUS 
We always blame the woman v hen a man falls in love, as 
though no man had *'e courage of his inclinations 
PAUL 
I beg your pardon? 
(SaBRiNa’s eyes open wide with surprise.) 
SABRINA 
Thank you 
LINUS 
You're here on business. I may be able to give you a hand. 
PAUL 
(A quick wary glance at saprina, who is tying the 


handkerchief around her knee, then he smiles at 
LINUS) 

Why, ah . that is very good of you. I know you, of 
course. Larrabee Shipping. I wish I had a thousand franes 
for every bill of lading I have paid to Larrabee Lines 

LINUS 
I trust we didn’t overcharge you. 
PAUL 
I am your guest, monsieur. 
LINUS 
(With an acknowledging nod) 
You're trying to get hold of that new plastic, aren't you? 
The new process for producing Polyvinyl Chloride 
PAUL (Startled) 
How did you know? 
LINUS 
It's a great formula: cuts the cost in half 
pau (Grudgingly) 
Well, I thought while I was here 
LINUS 

You're smart to try to tie up the European rights. You'll 
make a killing. 

PAUL 
(Eagerly) 

That I know! but my problem is (Then, with a 
glance at saprina, who is watching grimly) Ah, well, such a 
thing is not of great importance 

LINUS 

It's too bad you found you couldn't do anything about it 
from Paris. If you had got in touch with me, I'd have saved 
you the trip 

PAUL 
You know the company? (Linus nods) You are not associ 
ated with ‘Linus nods) You do not own it 
LINUS 
I will, on Monday 
PAUL 

Oh, mon Dieu! And I have been trying for four months! 
Monsieur Larrabee, I do not expect you to take my word that 
I am the best man in Europe to handle this. I can give you all 
the references 

LINUS 
I don't need them. I know you're the man. I've inquired 
PAUL 
D’accord? 
LINUS 
D'accord 
PAUL 


Sabrina, did you hear? You have led me to the one man I 


came to find. You are my good luck; I have known it always 
SABRINA (Icily) 


I'm awfully glad I brought you two together 
pauL (Going to her, smiling) 

Ah, no, je t'en prie, this is something you do not understand 

uinus (Easily) 

Perhaps I shouldn't have brought up business at this par 
ticular time 

PAUL 
No, no! Sabrina was making a joke 
Linus (Going to him) 

I'll tell you: my father is chairman of the board and he 
would want to be consulted on a deal of this sort. He's very 
much interested in plastics 

PAUL 

Yes, | would like to talk to him. He offered me a drink a 

while ago 
LINUS 


You'll find him there in the bar having a scoop for himself 










PAUL 
(Happily going toward the bar) 
Thank you 
LINUS 
And then we'll set up a meeting at my office on Monday 
PAUL 
You are very kind. (He smiles at sapnina’s back) Sabrina, 
you should have told me about him! 
(He salutes tanus and goes into the bar. Linus salutes 
back, then turns to SABRINA.) 


SABRINA (Coldly) 
Congratulations. You did quite a job 
(Ske starts for the garage.) 
uinus (Gently) 
Don't run, Sabrina, you've only got one good leg left. 
(She stops and whirls to face him.) 
SABRINA 
Why did you do it? 
LINUS 
Because you curtsied and said no to David 
SABRINA 
And what did that mean to you? 
LINUS 
That I'd underestimated you. If you wouldn't settle for 
David, you don't have to settle for him. 
SABRINA 
I would like to decide for myself! 
LINUS 
I should hate to see you domesticated, Sabrina. There are 
so many wonderful things you want to do. 
SABRINA 
Were you afraid I might be forgetting? 
LINUS 
Stand still and choose, Sabrina. You're so excited by the 
things you learned in Paris that you're galloping off in all 
directions. If you want to see everything and do everything 
and live an active life in a passive world, you'd better get 
used to the idea that you have to live it alone. 
sasRina (Desperately) 


Why? Why? Suddenly I find you know me better than 
anyone else in this world—God knows how—but why this 
terrible compulsion to make me into your own image? If you 
are the cat that walks alone, must I walk alone, too? 

LINUS 

Sooner or later you learn that there's a conspiracy of little 
people in this world to cut you down to their size. And then 
you grow up and make your choice: to live on their terms or 
your own. (Savagely) You still can marry your Frenchman. 
Nothing I've done has changed things. You can still have 
everything money can buy, and ski all over the map of Eu- 
rope. If you want to sell out, go sell. Just walk through that 
door and say yes. 

SABRINA 

How easy for you to make the challenge. (Flashing out) 

Will you give up everything? And start with nothing? 
LINUS 


Any day! The only measure of living is how productive 


you are. Don't get that confused with money. 
SABRINA 


Do you honestly think I have? 
LINUS 


(Taking her by the arm and holding her hard) 

You've discovered that life is an enormous experience that 
must be used. Are you going to settle for the very best bur- 
gundy? 

(Pause.) 
SABRINA (Quietly) 


No. No. Would you let go of me, please? (He makes no 
move. She disengages herself and steps back) If I'm to live 
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on my own terms, that is making a start, isn’t it? 
LINUS 
Yes. 
SABRINA 
And what is the next step? 
LINUS 
I think you'll learn on your own. You've already made a 
good start. 
SABRINA 
Never to let anyone impose his terms on me? Not even 
you? 
LINUS 
That's right. 
SABRINA 
And how shall I prevent it? 
LINUS 
By imposing your terms on others. 
SABRINA 
That takes power. (Pause) I see. It is the most exciting 
game in the world, isn’t it? With life-size figures. And the 
one who loves is captured. 
LINUS 
The answer is: not to love. 
SABRINA 
And be without love? (She moves closer. uta appears 
from the house and stands on the terrace, watching) Have 
you made your choice, Linus? And is it irrevocable? Power 
corrupts, you know. And absolute power corrupts absolutely 
LINUS 
Where did you get that? Out of a book? 
SABRINA (Softly) 
I beg you to think that you may be mistaken. 
JULIA 
Why don’t you hit him? It’s the only thing he'll under- 
stand. (They turn to her. Her eyes are flashing murderously) 
What are you trying to do to this girl? 
LINUS 
How do you know I'm trying to do anything? 
JULIA 
I have a room with a view! You're afraid to take her, and 
afraid to lose her, so you're warning her off the rest of the 
world. I don’t have to tell you what you're passing up; it's 
pretty damned clear you knew. But you want to own her 
without being owned. You can’t unbend, you won't give in 
You're a stiff-necked, self-sufficient, autocratic bastard . . . 
(She begins to cry) ... and you've been my favorite man since 


the day you were born. 
uinus (Taking a step to her) 


Aunt Julia... 
yuuia (Tearfully) 


If you come near me, I'll kick you. What do you want to 
do? Make her a part of Larrabee Industries? And then fight 
off your competitors? Just hang a sign around her neck! 
“Please don't handle the merchandise!” (She turns to sa- 
priNA) And as for you! You listen to me! If anyone tries to 
tell you that she travels the farthest who travels alone, be- 
lieve me, when you get there you'll find it wasn’t worth the 
trip! (She turns on Linus) Get into her life or get out of her 
life! But dont stand around playing God! 


(Mauve has appeared from the house.) 
mauve (Concerned) 


Julia, what's the matter? 
JULIA 
The whole trouble is, you didn't beat him enough! 
(She ducks her head and runs into the house. Pause 
MAUDE stares at Linus coldly.) 
MAUDE 
Linus, it is almost time for lunch. Have you been sailing, 
or are you going sailing? 
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LINUS 
I've been sailing, Mother. 
MAUDE 
Then it would please me if you would go and change. I'm 
quite fond of you in that costume, but I prefer something 
less rakish for lunch. 
LINUS 
Yes, Mother. (He starts for the house.) 
MAUDE 
And please tell Margaret we'll have cocktails inside in ten 
minutes 
LINUS 
Yes, Mother 
MAUDE 
Your father ordered up a bottle of champagne. I think 
we'll need two 
LINUS 
Yes, Mother 
MAUDE 
Where is Monsieur d’Argenson? 
LINUS 
In the bar, counting his blessings. 
(He goes in. mauve looks across at SABRINA.) 
MAUDE 
I want to apologize. I'm only beginning to realize what we 
have done to you here, these past two weeks. 
SABRINA 
Ah, no, please. It’s nobody's fault but my own. (And then, 
almost to herself) How silly to think that since I had changed, 
the world must have changed along with me. 
MAUDE 
My world is so rigid, and has such a horror of change. I 
didn’t make the rules I live by. I suppose it’s cowardly of me 
to say that, but it’s true. They were made for me before I 
was born. 
SABRINA (With a wry smile) 


You forget, I was brought up by those very same rules. 
MAUDE 


But with none of the fun or advantages. And yet, when you 
had a chance to move into this world, you said no. (A mo- 
ment) You knew I didn’t want you to marry David. 

SABRINA 
I guessed. 
MAUDE 
(Mauve regards the girl thoughtfully, then decides to say 
what she must say as lightly as she can) 

You know . .. most people think of Mr. Larrabee as a quite 
charming but rather stuffy old gentleman; and they think 
that I am bright, and broad-minded, and . . . “liberal.” You 
think that, don’t you? It’s not true. He and I are very much 
alike; it's why we've got along. I believe, as he does, that the 
world we were brought up in was the way the world was 
meant to be. That world started to come to an end when we 
were very young—oh, as early as 1914, I suppose—and it has 
been struggling for its life ever since. He feels more strongly 
than I do. He says the death-blow came at the end of the 
nineteen-twenties, and that we live on in a cemetery, deco- 
rating the graves. I don't like to think that; I won't go to the 
funerals. But I do think that the world has become .. . un- 


satisfactory. I trust that the next will have more grace and 
dignity. (She tosses her heua with a small, charming smile of 
defiance) If it doesn’t, I shall speak sharply to the proprietor. 
SABRINA (Genuinely) 
I hope it does, for you. 
MAUDE 
Let's all hope. And still, there are many pleasant things 
that remain, and I want to hold on to them; for myself, for 
as long as I can, and for David 
SABRINA 
You adore David 
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MAUDE 


He's very much like me. And the things I want for him are 
the things he wants for himself: a calm, orderly world, the 
pursuit of comfort; the avoidance of pain. Is that what you 
want? (sabrina shakes her head) | think it's rather bright of 
me to see that. Well, then, you're free of our world. Just as 
Linus is. And if money means that little to you, you're safe 
(Pause) Well? Since you dislike me heartily, now, will you 


at least say, when you speak of this, that I was honest? 
SABRINA 


I like you very much 
(They smile at each other fondly, and then the woman 
takes the girl in her arms and holds her in a long em 


brace.) 
MAUDE 
I wish you had been my daughter 
(saprina, moved, crinkles up her eyes with pleasure 
LARRABEE comes striding out of the bar.) 
LARRABEE 
Maude! Maude! 
MaAUDE (Exasperated) 
Oh, Linus, I do wish you'd give up calling me from long 
distances! (Linus strolls out of the house.) 
LARRABEE 
Maude, we've got a very strange Frenchman on our hands 
He's fallen madly in love with Linus. (To tanus) What did 
you do to him? 
LINUS 
Gave him some money 
LARRABEE (That's understandable) 
Oh. Well. But he’s quite an interesting chap. Did you 
know that they still use horses in France for funerals? In the 
small towns, that is 
(During the discourse on horses in France, paviw ap 
pears from the garden, holding raincuitp firmly by 
the elbow, hustling him along. He is alive with de- 
light and excitement. FraincHi.p is definitely reluctant.) 
FAIRCHILD 
Please, Mr. David, if you don’t mind 
DAVID 
You can't keep a thing like that secret! Now don’t move. 
(He plants Farncuip, and turns on saprina with a wide grin) 
Sabrina, your father just came to tell me that he’s sorry he 
turned me down. He’s decided he mustn't stand in the way 
of our happiness. 


Oh! 


SABRINA 


DAVID 
But then I told him that you had turned me down, and he 
thinks it may be because of money. He thinks you might 
change your mind if you had some money of your own. Is 
that true? 
SABRINA 
No. 
DAVID 
I didn’t think so. (He turns on Fairchild) But it still holds. 
You're not going to back down. 
FAIRCHILD (Worried) 
No, sir, but... 
LARRABEE (TO MAUDE) 
Did she turn him down, too? What's wrong with the boy? 
Davip (Grinning) 
I'm just not the guy, Father. That sort of thing does hap- 
pen. Even to us. All right, Fairchild. 
FAIRCHILD 
I'd rather not speak of it now, sir . 
DAVID 
Don't be so modest! (He races to sapnina, takes her by the 
shoulders, and sits her down) Sabrina, you're going to learn 
something about yourself, and it may come as a shock. But 
no matter what, remember, I liked you for yourself 
(He runs into the garden. FauncHILD turns to him as he 
goes.) 








FAIRCHILD 
Mr. David... 
DAVID 


You're on your own, Fairchild! (He runs off Pause.) 
LARRABEE 
Well, what is it? 


(And raincuLp, trapped, faces the situation, com- 
poses himself as best he can, and addresses the family 
with simple dignity.) 
FAIRCHILD 
I have told Mr. David that I would like to settle some 
money on Sabrina 
MAUDE 
Ah, that’s very sweet, Fairchild, but I'm sure Sabrina 
wouldn't dream of taking your life’s savings 
FAIRCHILD (Quietly) 
I would like her to have something of her own, now 
LARRABEE 
That's damned decent, Fairchild. What kind of sum did 
you have in mind? 
FAIRCHILD (Simply) 
Five hundred thousand dollars 
LARRABEE (I mpassively) 


Five hundred thousand dollars 
FAIRCHILD 


Yes, sir 
LARRABEF 
You saved that out of your salary? 


FAIRCHILD 


Oh, no, sir, | made investments. I'd rather not talk about 


oe 


LARRABEE (Suddenly enraged) 
You've run up investments of half a million dollars, and 
youd rather not talk about it? 
(He starts across to FAIRCHILD.) 
MAUDE 
Now, Linus, be calm! 
LARRABEE 
How the hell could a man in your position . 
(Linus cuts across swiftly, blocks off his father, and 
regards him calmly.) 
Linus (Quietly) 
Do you mind? (He turns to ramcuitp) Fairchild, this is 
all in the family. I'd like to know how you did it. 
FAIRCHILD 
It wasn't difficult, sir. | came here to drive for your father 
shortly after I came out of the army, in 1919. And by 1926, 
Della and I had saved six thousan: dollars. And it occurred 
to me to buy some stocks. At firs! | bought them outright, 
but then one day I overheard \':. Larrabee explain to Mrs 
Larrabee why it showed confivence in our country to buy 
on margin. So, from then on, I did. I was driving you to New 
port at the time, I believe, sir 


LINUS 


And things went along well 
FAIRCHILD 

Yes, sir. Since | invested only in companies I had personal 
confidence in. Like General Motors, But finally, I began to 
worry. It didnt seem right to be getting all that money for 
doing something that any fool could do. And it seemed rather 
a revolting spectacle to see money making money, like small 
animals breeding in dark corners. | beg your pardon, madam 
(To Linus) And so I sold out 


LINUS 


When did you sell out? 
FAIRCHILD 


Early in October, 1929 


(Lanus has to work hard to keep from laughing. Lan 
naBEE looks murderous.) 
MAUDE 
But Fairchild! You could have retired! You didn't have to 
work here! 
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FAIRCHILD (Mopping his brow) 
But I wanted to work here! 
uinus (Back to him) 
And so you sold out, put your money in the bank, and 
never went near the market again 
FAIRCHILD 


No, sir, I went back in. This is very difficult, Mr. Linus. 
LINUS 
Well, here, sit down. (He moves in a chair.) 
FAIRCHILD 
Thank you, sir. (He sits.) 
LINUS 
So you went back into the market 
FAIRCHILD 
Yes, sir. In 1932. I was sorry to see the stocks of such fine 
companies fallen so low. I felt I should help by buying as 
much as I could 
LARRAREE (Howling) 
Oh, that was good of you! 
FAIRCHILD 


But this time, I didn’t buy on margin. I bought the stocks 


and put them away 
LINUS 


What about the revolting spectacle of money making 
money, like small animals breeding in dark corners? 
FAIRCHILD 


I overcame my revulsion, sir. Then, too, I wanted to show 
my loyalty to the family in its time of trouble 
LARRABEE (Alert) 
What do you mean? 
FAIRCHILD 
The family firm was in quite some difficylties at the time, 
sir. As you may remember. Mr. Linus was still in college, and 
had not yet come into the firm. 
LARRABEE 
Don't rub it in 
Linus (Cutting in) 
And so to show your loyalty to the family, you . . . 
FAIRCHILD 


Yes, sir. | bought some Larrabee Shipping 
LINUS 
How much? 
FAIRCHILD 


Seven thousand shares. 
LINUS 
Seven thou . . . ! (And now he drives on with intensity) 
Fairchild. Those seven thousand shares. You kept them. You 


put them away 
FAIRCHILD 


Yes, sir. 

LINUS 

And after I came into the company, and we began to ex- 
pand into other things: every time I split that stock, every 
time I recapitalized, you went along 

FAIRCHILD 
I had great confidence in you, Mr. Linus. 
LINUS 
And you still own it all 
FAIRCHILD 
Yes, sir 
uinus (Driving on) 

Fairchild, you don. nave to answer this. Would it be pre- 
sumptuous of me to suggest that you are worth around a mil 
lion dollars? 

FAIRCHIL! 

That is true, sir 

LINI 

Am I pushing you too hard if I suggest that « is over a 
million? 

FAURCHILD 


When I last looked, it was just over a raillion, sir 
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LARRABEE 
Fairchild, you're fired! 
FAIRCHILD (Injured) 


I hope you don’t mean that sir. J didn’t want to speak of it 
MAUDE 


Oh, no, Fairchild, I'm really provoked at you! Think of 
your family! Think of what you could have done for Della 


and Sabrina! 
FAIRCHILD 


If Della had lived, madam, I know I'd have done some- 
thing about it. But most of this happened after she died. And 
I was happy here. But you may be right about Sabrina. 


(He looks at his daughter.) 
SABRINA 


(Happily, quite overcame with love and laughter) 
{ wouldn't have wanted it any other way. (And then she 
can't help it: she runs to him and holds him tight) Bless you 
(FAIRCHILD disengages, rather embarrassed.) 
FAIRCHILD (TO MAUDE) 
You'll excuse me, madam. (To sasrina) Whatever you 


chose to do, the money's yours. 
SABRINA 


Thank you, Father. It'll come in handy. 
(FamRCHILD goes. Dead silence. Then LARRABESB turns, 
suddenly, and crosses swiftly to the bar.) 
MAUDE 


Linus! 
LARRABEE 


For thirty years he sat in the front seat, and never gave me 


a-tip. (He goes into the bar.) 
SABRINA 


With a wide, rueful, despairing smile) 


What do you know! I'm an heiress! 
MAUDE 


How wonderful for you, Sabrina! But you must be careful, 
now, not to let anyone marry you for your money 
SABRINA (Laughing) 
I won't. Besides, I'm beginning to think the world is 


divided into two kinds of men: those you can marry and 


don't want to; those you want to marry and can't 
MAUDE (Suspecting) 
Is there someone you want to marry? 
SABRINA 


Yes 
MAUDE 


Who is it? 
SABRINA (Turning to LINUS) 
Him 
LINUS 
For God's sake, Sabrina, watch your grammar 
SABRINA 


It is he 
MAUDE 


(MARGARET appears on the terrace) 

Yes, Margaret, thank you. (MARGARET goes) Sabrina, if I 
were your mother I would oppose this vigorously. But since 
I am Linus’ mother, I'm going in to drink a glass of cham 
pagne. (Before she enters the house, she pauses to look back 
at them) It should be interesting, Linus. You want to conquer 
the world; she wants to love it to death. (She considers for a 
moment) Either way, itll be an improvement. 

(She goes in. Pause. sasrnina moves down to the has- 
sock, and sits.) 
LINUS 
(After a long moment, softly) 
How's your knee? 
No answer. He crosses to her, takes the bloodstained 
handkerchief from her, puts it in his pocket, takes out 
a clean handkerchief, and kneels before her. He 
waits; she raises her skirt. He swabs the wound, then 
forms the handkerchief into a bandage, and ties it 
about her knee, and his hands rest there for a long 
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moment. He looks up. Somehow, although it does 
not seem as though she has moved, their heads are 
closer together than before, and it seems impossible 
not to kiss. They do, gently and briefly, then part 
He doesn't move a muscle, but one senses that if he 
were to let go, he would quiver like a stuck pig. A mo 
ment, then he lowers the skirt over her knee, rises and 
moves away 
SABRINA 
Haven't you the courage of your inclinations, Linus? (No 
answer) Won't you incline my way? 
unus (With a glint of a smile) 
Sabrina, you keep forgetting one thing: you don’t have 
to marry anyone 
SABRINA 
Oh, yes! I'm not the kind to be alone. I should always have 
a husband or a small animal about. 
LINUS 
I'm sure mother would give you back your singing cocka 
too 
SABRINA 
But his talents are so limited! Will you marry me, Linus? 
No! Wait! Don't answer that! I'm ahead of myself! 
uinus (Grinning) 


I think so, too 
SABRINA 


Taking a deep breath) 
Linus. Do you love me? 
LINUS 
You're so peremptory, Sabrina! 
SABRINA 
Do you? 
Linus (Peremptorily) 
Yes! 
(She sighs with relief 
SABRINA 
Ah, that’s good! (But then she looks anxious) But you 
don't believe in marriage 
LINUS 
I do. It's why I've never married 
She looks over at him with deep, happy love ) 
SABRINA 
hat’s terribly romantic! 
LINUS 
Is it? (He's rather startled) Yes, it is. But Sabrina, I was 
never so romantic, or so ambitious, as to aspire to the rich 
est chauffeur's daughter in the world 
SABRINA 
You mustn't make fun of my new position in life. It would 
be the climax to your career. Linus, will you marry me? 
LINUS 
If mother is right: if I want to take the world with power 
and you want to take it with love, which of us will conquer 
the world, you or I? 
SABRINA 
(Moving to him) 
Neither of us alone 
LINUS 
And that’s why I should marry you 
SABRINA 
That and because when you put your hand on my 
knee, you shook a little. Because power needs the 
leavening of love, and I love you. (She looks up at him wor 
shipfully) Ah, Linus, we couldn't go wrong together. I know 
I know that there's nothing, really, in this world we couldn't 
do together 
LINUS 
Even to putting a bottle of the best burgundy on every 


table, and a tin of paté de foie gras on every shelf? 
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SABRINA 
Maybe even that 


(A moment and then he takes her and lifts her and 
sets her on the wall and looks at her with a small, en- 
veloping smile.) 


LINUS 
“Sabrina Fair, listen where thou are sitting, Under the 
glassy, cool, translucent wave” do I have it right? 
SABRINA (Softly) 
Yes. 
LINUS 
Sabrina, will you save me from a fate worse than death? 
SABRINA 
What? 
LINUS 
(With a trace of a grin) 
To be domesticated? 
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Maude: And the things I want for him are the things 

he wants for himself: a calm, orderly world, the pursuit of 

comfort, the avoidance of pain. Is that what you want? 
(Margaret Sullavan, Cathleen Nesbitt) 


SABRINA 
Ah, I thought you might say: to be without love. 


LINUS 


And that, too. Will you save me, Sabrina? You are the only 
one who can. 


saBrina (With a loving smile) 
“Gentle swain . . . at thy request . . . I am here.” 
(He leans forward and takes her in his arms.) 


The Curtain Falls 
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Louis Kronenberger, critic for Time magazine, has some sharp comment on the subject of opening nights, stage 
adaptations, the commercial theatre and certain Broadway celebrities in his recent book Company Manners 


Company Manners in Glass Houses 


A critic of certain aspects of Broadway finds himself on the receiving end of a few barbs 


by Maurice Zolotow 


When, for any number of years, a human being 
has been compelled, in the course of gainful em- 
ployment, to review every new show on opening 
night, his mind ultimately be affected. 
Since for every Pajama Game there are two Girls 
in Pink Tights, since for every Tea and Sympathy 
there are about four Magic and the Losses, since, 
in short, a great proportion of the dramatic offer- 
ings that come to Broadway with high hopes are 
dull, dreary, intellectually vapid and expensively 
pretentious, the brain and the emotions of the 
long-suffering critic are constantly under attack 
by the mediocre. Under the stress of this unre- 
mitting assault on his soul, the critic reels. He 
may react to the crisis by developing a lifelong 
loathing for the theatre in all its forms. He may 
be unable to read Plato because Plato’s philosophy 
is cast in dialogue form. He will flee as far as he 
can from the dramatic and spend his last years 
contemplating small inland lakes on quiet 
afternoons. 


must 


On the other hand, his brain may become 
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softened. He may develop a tolerance for every- 
thing dramatic. Any play, no matter how foolishly 
conceived and awkwardly contrived, will please 
this type. A third possibility is that the critic, 
while not physically taking to the hills and em- 
barking upon navel introspection, will neverthe- 
less turn upon Broadway and bite the hand that 
has been feeding him. 

Such a biter—and his jaws are of a prodigious 
strength—has Louis Kronenberger turned out to 
be. Kronenberger has been reviewing plays for 
Time since 1938. The experience has been dev- 
astating. In a recent book, Company Manners, 
a Cultural Inquiry into American Life, Mr. K. 
(as Kafka might have called him and as we shall 
call him hereinafter) has paid back the theatre 
for all the nights of agony and boredom to which 
his sensitive personality and his elevated aes- 
thetic tastes have been subjected 

Let us 
Louis K. 

He does not like the Broadway theatre because 


now make a cultural inquiry into 
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it is always adapting and distorting and trans- 
forming other forms of literature. Novels like 
Mister Roberts or The Teahouse of the August 
Moon are changed into plays. Operas like Aida 
and Carmen are changed into My Darlin’ Aida 
or Carmen Jones. The Cherry Orchard becomes 
The Wisteria Trees. Old characters are dropped, 
new ones added, scenes are changed, meanings 
are twisted. Mr. K.’s objection, mind you, is not 
that these alterations are crude. He objects to 
the whole principle of tampering with anything. 
“We literally cannot let well enough alone; 
hence we very often make it worse—and never 
more, perhaps, than when we also make it better,” 
he states. The “we” in Mr. K.’s observation refers 
to Americans, a nation dreadfully lacking in a 
sense of the artistic, whose bad taste finds its most 
symbolic expression in the Broadway theatre. 
Now, it happens that the tendency to “endow 
everything with a new twist, an added value, an 
extra function” is universal to the men who work 
in the theatre. Mr. K.’s first-night malaise is so 
intense that it has blinded him to this perfectly 
obvious fact. Shakespeare drew upon Italian 
novelle, older plays, British historians and the 
biographies of Plutarch for his plots, his char- 
acters, for specific lines of dialogue. And in turn, 
two of Verdi's finest operas, Otello and Falstaff, 
were based upon Shakespeare's plays. Verdi and 
Shakespeare gave the older material the “new 
twist” that makes Mr. K. shudder. They added 


and deleted and transformed. Bizet’s Carmen is 
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based on a story by Prosper Mérimée. Puccini’s 
La Boheme is based on a novel by Henri Murger 
and his Tosca on a play by Victorien Sardou. 

So why should not Oscar Hammerstein trans- 
form Carmen into a new musical play with an 
all-Negro cast? The result was a homogeneously 
artistic and emotionally stimulating production. 
If My Darlin’ Aida was not as successful as 
Carmen Jones, it is not because the principle of 
stage adaptation is inherently evil or culturally 
depraved, it is because Charles Friedman is not 
as skillful a librettist as Hammerstein. Kurt Weill 
and Bert Brecht were Germans, not Americans, in 
1928, when they took John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera 
and, by adding music and changing the characters 
and giving the old play a shock treatment of 
spiritual desperation and Marxian hostility, cre- 
ated the stirring Threepenny Opera so brilliantly 
revived last season by the Theatre de Lys. The 
Germans, the French, the English, the Italians 
have all committed this crime of not letting well 
enough alone. They committed it in every century. 
Like freebooters roaming the Spanish Main, 
composers and playwrights of every generation 
have ranged piratically over the entire corpus of 
literature. So what Mr. K. must really be irked 
about is not Americans of our time and place, but 
the theatre itself as a medium of expression about 
life. For he is not satisfied with adaptations even 
“when we also make it better.” 

Unfortunately for his case, Mr. K. is a play- 
wright as well as a critic. In fact, one of his plays 
was produced during the 1953-54 season. You 
would naturally expect that with his severe 
principles, he would have gone out of his way to 
compose a completely original three-act drama 
drawn entirely from his own experiences, from 
his own sadness and bitterness, a play which 
could have been called the most underivative 
work of the year. 

But with Emerson, the drama critic of Time 
believes that a foolish sort of consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds. Like Walt Whitman, 
he can contradict himself and say, “Very well, 
I contradict myself, I contain multitudes.” 

(continued on page 92) 


Kronenberger’s own contribution to the 1953-54 
Broadway season was Mademoiselle Colombe, 
adapted from the French of Jean Anouilh. Eli 
Wallach played a husband in the predicament of 
losing his wife (Julie Harris). 
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“Since my last Broadway appearance I have been very busy indeed, learning the 
American way of life through my marriage and my two sons” (Jonathan, left, and Peter) 


Native Dancer Does Not Retire 


The dancing star of “On Your Toes” describes how it 
feels to return to Broadway after nearly a decade—and some 
interests which she developed in the interim 


by Vera Zorina 


As I wrote this, | was preparing to return to Broadway after an absence of nearly 
ten years—a terribly long time as I see it now written down. Yet it seems not at all 
that long, and I recognize the time elapsed chiefly threugh what seems to me to be 
my more objective point of view about the theatre and an ability to look at the 
intricate machinery with new-found admiration. But there are changes—both in the 
theatre and in me. 
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Top Row, Opposite Page: 


(Right) “When I first played in the part of Vera Baranova in 
London (in 1937), you can understand that it was not too 
difficult to visualize the person I was playing.” 


(Center) “I can now hold forth with the best of them, dis- 
cussing the merits of New York schools and the business of 
running a house, and comparing endless notes on children.” 


(Left) Zorina has been dancing professionally since she was 
a small girl, and first visited this country as a principal member 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 


Bottom Row, Opposite Page: 


(Left) In On Your Toes, the dancing star is appearing in one 
of the most successful Rodgers and Hart musicals. The original 
Broadway production ran 315 performances. 


(Center) “Through all the muscle aches that first rehearsals 
bring, I was completely happy to be dancing again”’—to the 
familiar choreography of George Balanchine. og "2 


(Right) “Now I am in the process of watching myself again J 


‘ , a 
turn into ‘Miss Zorina.’ During one of my first interviews, ow 


I felt as if I had again become public property.” Vera Zorina = 
utilized an attractive outdoor setting at her home in Northport, i ; 
Long Island, for the task of getting back on her toes for 

Broadway audiences. 


Above: “They say: Once a dancer, always a dancer. I say: 
it’s a disease, a beautiful disease which has its compensation 
for all the hours of sweat in the classroom.” 


The first thing I noticed was the enormous change which has taken place in the 
boys and girls who constitute the tap dancing chorus. Gone are the slightly bored 
kids who rather lethargically practiced their routines. Instead they now look like 
healthy college students, a hard-working and devoted group. Their style has broadened 
in the best sense of the word; individually, each one is an accomplished dancer. The 
ballet dancers have not changed, and I dare say they never will. They are as they 
always have been: highly disciplined, earnest girls. Ballet dancing is a demanding art, 
and the years it takes to acquire the necessary technique, combined with the ceaseless 
necessity for daily practice, leave an indelible mark. 

On Your Toes constitutes a complete circle for me since it was the first musical in 
which I appeared after leaving the Russian Ballet. The role has always amused me. 
I play an eccentric Russian ballerina, and it will be with love and affection that I will 
try to infuse her with all the foibles which characterize the uninhibited Russian extrovert 

They are, alas, rapidly disappearing from the ballet world. Nowadays we ballet 
people have courteous manners and esprit de corps. Gone are the stormy dramatics 
of fierce jealousy and catastrophic tempests which enlivened our Ballet Russe. Those 
were the days when I acquired my Russian name (it was the only one I could pro- 
nounce) and out of self-defense learned to speak Russian. It was a most passionate 
backstage life complete with duels, costume tearing and imaginary daggers flying 
through the air. 

Therefore, when I first played the part of Vera Baranova in London in On Your 
Toes, you can understand that it was not too difficult to visualize the person I was 
playing. It was a revelation, though, for me to discover that in a musical you could 
work very hard and still have fun. We laughed a great deal in our company without 
suspiciously expecting plots, counterplots and intrigues. Repeating the role, I now have 
had to do some practicing on my Russian accent. This, after years spent in getting rid of 
it and finally proudly succeeding in playing Shakespeare! 

When I began dance rehearsals I found one thing had not changed: There I was 
working with George Balanchine, the man who choreographed every step I had danced 
in films, musicals or ballet. Time had stood still, and through (continued on page 90) 
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Above: Ruth St. Denis turned to the legitimate theatre 
for the first time since the thirties in June, when she was 
starred in the Chagrin Falls (Ohio) Summer Theatre 
production of The Madwoman of Chaillot 


Right: Ted Shawn and Ruth St. Denis began the first of 
their world tours shortly after founding the Denishawn 
company almost forty years ago. This 1918 photo shows 


them in the Siamese duet Rama and Sita 


Far right: Ted Shawn's debut in the professional theatre 
occurred during the summer of 1952 at the Berkshire 
Playhouse in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, when he played 
Prince Serki in Death Takes a Holiday 
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JOHN LINDQUIST 


Stage-Struck Knows No Season 


At an age when most artists, secure in their field, might be slackening the pace, 


Ted Shawn and Ruth St. Denis have a new goal—in the theatre 


Ted Shawn and Ruth St. Denis, who individu- 
ally and as a team have become almost legendary 
figures in the world of dance, have widened their 
activities recently to include straight dramatic 
roles in the legitimate theatre—an unusual twist 
to the established success stories which are their 
careers. In June, Miss St. Denis undertook her 
first such assignment since the thirties, starring 
in Giraudoux’s The Madwoman of Chaillot at the 
Chagrin Falls Summer Theatre near Cleveland. 
Commenting on the production, William F. Mc- 
Dermott of the Cleveland Plain Dealer observed 
that “she makes the transition from one art to 
another with skill and felicity .. . You would 
expect grace of movement from one of the great 
dancers of our era. But the physical attractiveness 
of Miss St. Denis must have come as a heartening 
surprise to many of the young women in the 
audience .. . Acting usually requires a long, 
arduous training. Miss St. Denis seems to have 
learned it by instinct at an advanced age . 


What really matters is personality and a command 
of the technical resources of acting. When Miss 
St. Denis comes to the stage you know that here 
is an extraordinary personality I count her 
performance admirable and I think her special 
gifts can be well used in many other roles.” 

For his part, Shawn drew an equally enthusi- 
astic response when he played the role of the 
mysterious Prince Serki in Death Takes a Holi 
day at the Berkshire Playhouse in Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, in the summer of 1952. The Spring- 
field Union reported: “Without question, Mr 
Shawn made a tremendous added contribution to 
He could be 
termed nothing short of a tremendous hit in his 
debut as an actor.” 


his reputation as an entertainer . 


The debut came about through the invitation of 
Berkshire director William Miles, who had seen 
Shawn play the same role four months earlier in 
a production by the Ice House Players in Mount 
Dora, Florida. Reporting on this belated stage 
activity of himself and Miss St. Denis in an inter- 
view with THEATRE ARTS, the noted dancer 
recalled that he had given a solo dance program 
some years earlier to help this Florida little 
theatre group remodel an old ice house into its 
permanent playhouse, and later accepted an invi- 
tation from the group to appear in a production 
in February, 1952. “Since that role used robes, 
uniforms and supernatural stylized movement, it 
was a natural for a dancer. Next I wanted to see 
if I could succeed in a role of an ordinary man of 
my own age in a drawing room comedy. So 
last February I appeared in the role of Clive 
Champion-Cheney in Maugham’s The Circle in 
another Ice House Players’ production.” The run 
for that work was extended two nights and still 
was not able to accommodate all those who wanted 
to attend. 

Commenting on Miss St. Denis’ interest in the 
theatre, Shawn recalled that she joined David 
Belasco’s company in support of Mrs. Leslie 
Carter in Zaza (1899) and remained with the 
famous producer for five years before going back 
to dancing. 

“But through the years she has now and then 
reverted to legitimate drama. Way back in the 
1920’s Constance Smedley, an English playwright, 
wrote Miriam, Sister of Moses, a five-act biblical 


play produced at the (continued on page 90) 
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The designer of the settings for the new production of 
Shaw’s “Saint Joan” reveals the general idea behind 


his creations, and his specific thoughts on each 


Sous STAGE DESIGNERS begin with a sketch, others with a ground plan or a preliminary model. It 
may be notorious by now that I start with a metaphor. I began that way with the present production 
of Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan (now on a national tour prior to a Broadway engagement next 
spring), for which I designed both the settings and the costumes. 

The metaphor idea is simple enough, once understood. But it is not too easy to explain. 
(Metaphor, according to the dictionary: “a word used in an unusual way to suggest a likeness 
between ideas.”) At Biarritz American University—surely one of the most unusual and impressive 
of all teaching ventures—I was in charge of a capacity class in scene design. The students were 
G.I.’s fresh from the beachheads and foxholes of Europe and Africa, an attentive, serious-minded 
group. They were all ready to learn about the stipple technique in scene painting and how to mask 
the horizon strips of a cyclorama. But this metaphor notion stumped them for a while. I insisted 
that a girl’s bedroom could also be the scene of a raging fever (Chekhov’s The Three Sisters); that 
a tenement parlor could be a prize fight ring (Odets’ Golden Boy); that a lighthouse was a candle 
in darkness (Ardrey’s Thunder Rock). Most of them got the point eventually: At the end of the 
term one of the toughest-minded students conceded that “there is something in this here metaphor 
drill.” 

A good actor can give infinite variation to a single line of speech. A good setting is equally 
subtle. Just as an actress may remark, “Good morning, dear,” while intending mayhem and murder, 
so a designer may portray a bloodsoaked battlefield while evoking a lovely spring morning. Further- 
more a setting is a dynamic creation, one that has a development of its own. Thus in Arthur 
Miller’s All My Sons, the setting changed from a David Belasco type of folksiness in Act I to an 
Edward Hopper starkness in Act III. 

It seems to be popularly believed that the setting is a background. Most designers don’t care 
for that term, which is not only inadequate but misleading. As documentation, the setting records 
the geography and history of the locale. As environment, the setting represents a place that has 
been made by human beings, or that has an effect on human lives, or both. As machine for theatre, 
the setting answers to the sight lines of the auditorium and to the physical limitations, the machinery, 
of the stage; it serves the actors who in turn act upon it. But it is as the scenic metaphor that the 
stage design is most nearly related to the script. It seems to me that a setting can have no greater 
usefulness or distinction than to be poetically right for a given play. 

If it is true that every playscript is—or should be—unicue, then perhaps one should be allowed 
to say that a Shaw play is still more unique! Certainly it presents the designer with more than his 
usual number of problems. If I remember correctly, Saint Joan is the only tragedy Shaw wrote; yet 
it reads like high comedy. It documents the Middle Ages while remaining modern, even in this 
Atomic Era. Its story is not only a biography of the warrior-saint, but follows G. B. S. in all his 
wide-ranging survey of manners, ethics, religion, politics and art. In the theatre the play contains 
eight scenes—a notable extravagance these days for any show other than a musical. And this Robert 
Whitehead production was scheduled from the first as a touring company—meaning that it must 
attain a maximum of scenic effectiveness with a minimum of bulk and weight. 

Faced with a job as formidable as this, the designer gives the script as minute a reading as any 
monk or Talmudist ever gave the Bible. At the same time he steeps himself in the history of Saint 
Joan and her period, trying through pictures, written accounts and museum exhibits to recover the 
otherness of those days, which were so like and yet so completely unlike our own. But the severest 
test of the designer—this side of opening night—is not his ability to do research. It is-his choice of 


‘ 


metaphors for each scene and for the play in general. Whether the artist (continued on page 91) 


Mordecai Gorelik, designer of the settings and cos- 
tumes for the current revival of “Saint Joan,” also has 
provided descriptive material for the accompanying 
photographs of the stage models of his designs. 
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Scene 1 Scene 3. 
Scene 1. “The castle of Vaucouleurs. The lacelike elements of the structure are echoed in the foliage 
of the more distant trees of the set. The walls of the room are indicated by curtains hung on rods.” 


Scene 3. “The throne room, made of very simple elements—space, slender columns, the two thrones.” 


Jean Arthur has the name role in this production of the 1923 werk, which Harold Clurman directed. 


Scene 4. Scene 5. 
* 
Scene 4. “The river: a palisade of woven branches flanked by tall trees; a painted indication of 


fifteenth-century cannon. The glittering water and distant castle and its reflection are projected in 
light.” 


Scene 5. “The tent; a stylized silhouette back-lit for translucency. Banners and bright color add a 
lighter note.” The pre-Broadway tour of twenty cities in a thirty-week period opened in mid-September. 





MR. SPELVIN CRITICIZES THE CRITICS 


FEUDIN’ FUSSIN’ 


BY GEORGE SPELVIN 


Here is everybody's friend Spelvin again, ready 
for another season of watching critics watch plays 

a pastime that beats bird-watching by a mile be- 
cause you don’t even have to look up to do it. Where 
but in the theatre would you spot a Single-Breasted 
Grouch or a Long-Nosed Peeve or a Round-Bellied 
Squawker or a Red-Beaked Algonquin? Many peo- 
ple who do not know Spelvin well believe him to 
be a Frightful Crosspatch, but he is the most amiable 
of souls and has the friendliest feelings toward all 
critics—much friendlier than some of the feelings 
the boys have been showing toward each other 
recently. 

To prove his contention, right off the bat George 
leaps to the defense of these quaint and amusing 
people. Bosley Crowther (New York Times) says 
in his review of the film version of Brigadoon, “As 
we recall, the drama critics had a bit of a difficult 
time placing their pen-points precisely on the secret 
of the charm of Brigadoon when the whimsical play 
with music opened on Broadway some seven years 
ago.” Posh-tosh! Bos’s Times teammate Brooks 
Atkinson wrote in 1947, “For once the modest label 
‘musical play’ has a precise meaning. For it is im- 
possible to say where the music and dancing leave 
off and the story begins in this beautifully orches- 
trated Scotch idyll. . . . All the arts of the theatre 
have been woven into a singing pattern of enchant- 
ment.” Isn’t that oofly precise pen-pointing for a 
Times man, Crowther old boy? “A work of imagi- 
nation and beauty,” said John Chapman (News). 
“Rare delight and distinction,” said Howard Barnes 
(Herald Tribune). “Brigadoon has _ everything,” 
warbled Robert Garland (Journal-American). “Stun- 
ning, beautiful, enticing,’ said Ward Morehouse 
Sun). Spelvin hated to see that evening Sun go 
down, but rejoices that ‘Morehouse has been saved. 


Curtain Time Blues 

During the long wait before the season opened, 
some of the New York critical cronies got edgy. 
They had nothing to write but had to write some- 
thing. Chapman, portly, red-faced Newsman, started 
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AN’ FIGHTIN’ 


the trouble—and it seemed deliberate—by loudly 
advocating a return to the eight-thirty curtains for 
musicals and eight-fifty curtains for plays at open- 
ings. He argued that the 8 p.m. curtains had been 
established just to favor two or three morning paper 
critics, and that they—the curtains, not the critics 
had taken the fun and glamor out of first-nighting 
and made it impossible to have a decent dinner 
beforehand. He further argued with fiendish logic 
that newspapers are supposed to cover news when 
it happens; they don’t ask a murderer to do his 
murdering a little earlier so they can make a dead- 
line. He bravely said his paper would cover plays 
any old time they happened 

This may have been embarrassing to Robert Cole- 
man (Mirror), Walter F. Kerr (Herald Tribune 
and Timesman Atkinson, but they discreetly declined 
to rise to the bait. The ones who bit were two after- 
noon men—portly, pink-cheeked Richard Watts, Jr 
of the Post and portly, cherub-faced Morehouse of 
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the World-Telegram and Sun. Watts said he liked 
the eight o'clock curtains and found that he could 
dine adequately beforehand. He said it was nice 
being able to get a taxicab too, outside the rush 
hours. Morehouse said the same, adding that he 
enjoyed dining after the theatre. Both these world 
travelers mentioned the seven o’clock curtains in 
dear old London. Morchouse said he got dozens of 
letters from readers supporting the 8 p.m. openers. 

Chapman riposted with venomous sweetness that 
he did not care what time a critic ate or when he 
ate or if he ate, and included himself. He was 
thinking, he said, of the nine hundred or fifteen 
hundred first-nighters—the ones who pay for their 
high-priced tickets and ought to have time to dress 
up and have a decent meal. Whereupon Postman 
Watts replied in his most elaborate vein of sarcasm 
that he had not realized that Chapman had at heart 
the welfare of that underprivileged class, the car- 
riage trade first-nighters. Variety kept a running 
account of this set-to, heading one of its pieces 


“Temper, Teraper!” Spelvin declines to take sides 
in the matter, for he has a hunch that Chapman was 


pulling somebody’s leg 


Fire Island Furor 


Another feudist was, of all people, Wolcott Gibbs 
(New Yorker). Gibbs, inveterate summer resident of 
Fire Island (about which he wrote Season in the 
Sun) set himself up as publisher of a new weekly 
paper on the sand spit—The Fire Islander. In his first 
of thirteen issues he editorialized that it was high 
time islanders got a newspaper written in a reason- 
able facsimile of English, for many of them had 
never heard of Henny Youngman. This was a slap 
at publisher Leo Shull’s older-established Fire Island 
Press. Shull also publishes a trade weekly, Show 
Business, and both papers are written in his own 
peculiar argot. 

In an end-of-season editorial, under the heading 
“No Comment Department,” he quotes “a descrip- 


tion of social life in this community of homes in 


Show Business, a publication conducted by Mr. Leo 
Shull.” Speaking of his kind of Fire Island life, 
Shull began with, “The parties are incessant. We 
used to cover 3 to 4 a day and up to 7 on Saturdays, 
oesides making the 4 nitespots. Cocktail parties start 
at 5... and run till 2 usually, sometimes till dawn, 
when you go in for a swim, then return for break- 
fast—-bloody marys. That means you drink at least 
a bottle a night, yet you never feel it... .” 


New Look 

Gibbs is noted among New Yorker readers for 
regarding child actors with a jaundiced eye. Both 
jaundiced eyes, in fact. So you can imagine Spel- 
vin’s surprise when Gibbs covered (for his own 
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paper) a revue entirely written, produced and acted 
by island teen-agers. Gave it a good notice too. The 
worst he said was, “There were, of course, some 
mildly dismaying moments.” 

Oh well, what the hell—autre temps, autre 
moeurs. When you’re the editor and proprietor of 
a hick town paper you got to be nice to everybody. 


Play in the Way 

Atkinson, the most dogged of off-Broadway and 
out-of-town critics, has had a rough time. He didn’t 
like any of the Shakespeare at Stratford, Ontario, 
during the summer, and he was in real misery when 
The Pony Cart opened at the Theatre de Lys in 
Greenwich Village. He moaned, “To theatregoers 
eager at this time of year to speed the drama on to 
new and noble heights, The Pony Cart is a depress- 
ing experience.” He added, “There is nothing much 
to say about David Pressman’s direction except that 
it does not keep the audience from noticing the 
play.” Good line, that. 


Tributes for Tallu 


Brooks cheered up and so did everybody when 
the first Broadway play of the season, Dear Charles, 
opened. Simply everybody was nice—to Tallulah 
Bankhead. Nobody cared for the play, but Tallu, 
with her new bosom, got the finest set of notices she 
ever put in a scrapbook. “Dynamite!” exulted 
Chapman. Said Atkinson, “She presides over the 
play as if she were a fabulous hostess who is also 
the life of the party.” Coleman goggled, “Her per- 
formance reminds one of a Heifetz or a Horowitz 
bestowing his genius on a pop trifle.” (Pop who?) 
Philosophized Kerr, “The moral for this morning 
seems to be: if at first you don’t succeed, try Tal- 
lulah.” 


Thumbs Down 

The Spelvin Palm (the flat of the hand) for the 
gaudiest writing of the year goes to Lee Mortimer, 
New York Daily Mirror night club critic, for this: 

“New York, embattled and betrayed, still stands 
as one of the last citadels of civilization. New York 
the wonder of the world, is beset with self-seeking 
sharpers and their grubby, grabbing adherents; their 
eleemosynary morons and their missionaries of mal- 
contents. But it has weathered siege and storm and 
remains one of our surviving fortresses of post- 
anthropoid existence. It contains the remnants of 
our art, culture, education, theatre and elegant liv- 
ing. The same social termites that toppled San 
Francisco and New Orleans from their gracious cos- 
mopolitan witcheries have gnawed at New York but 
it is too big for them and it is founded on granite. 
The inroads of the three R’s—‘respectability,’ relief 
and radicalism—have been heavy but New York has 
not yet struck its colors.” 
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Arena Anniversaries 

Increasingly important in the last dec- 
ade as an impetus for establishing new 
theatres, the arena stage has proved es- 
pecially successful in Washington, D. C., 
and Rochester, New York. Both the 
Washington ARENA STAGE and Ro- 
chester’s ARENA THEATRE are pro- 
fessional groups which maintain resident 
Equity companies, and both are cele- 
brating their fourth anniversaries this 
fall 

Since managing director Zelda Fich- 
founded the 247-seat Arena 
Stage, it has mounted a total of forty- 


andler 


four productions. Seven of these were 
either American or world premiéres, 
including Robert Anderson’s All Summer 
Long, which arrived on Broadway this 
season. Arena Stage, which is in contin- 
uous operation, presented three new 
manuscripts last season: Jean Anouilh’s 
Thieves’ Carnival, Robinson Jeffers’ The 
Cretan Woman and Joel Hammil’s The 
Bad Angel. 


Rochester's Arena Theatre began in 
1949 as a straw hat operation by a 
group of students from Catholic Univer- 
sity led by Dorothy Chernuck, now co- 
producer with Omar K. Lerman. A 


professional year-round stock theatre, 


Arena moves during the summer from 


Rochester to Corning, to present a sea- 
son at the Corning Summer Theatre. Its 
programs include classics, popular fare 
and new plays, which in the past season 
included Noel Coward’s Relative Values 
and Rosemary Casey’s Once an Actor. 


Pioneer Spirit 


Ihe appropriately named PIONEER 
PLAYHOUSE in Danville, Kentucky, 
demonstrates that a community theatre 
can be organized with very little cash, 
plus a good deal of imagination and 
hard work. Colonel Eben Henson, who 
runs a Danville hotel, built a picturesque 
three hundred-seat outdoor arena theatre 
in his home town in seven days at a Cost 
of $500. As Joe Creason tells the story 
in the Louisville Courier-Journal, Hen 
son borrowed a buildozer to clear the 
land, purchased logs for his fortlike 
arena for $27, and used limestone dust 
as the base for the walkways and aisles, 
at $5 a truckload; and when a profes- 
sional sign painter wanted $75 to do the 
theatre’s sign on U. S. Route 150, Hen- 
son did it himself for $10. Now in its 
fifth season of production, the theatre 
presents plays on Wednesdays in the new 
arena at Danville, Sundays at Fort Knox, 
Saturday 
nights at Cumberland Falls State Park 


and Thursday, Friday and 


These last performances involve a sev- 


enty-five-mile trip which the  profes- 
sional resident cast makes in a station 
wagon, Carrying all stage equipment, and 
one other car. Among the plays offered 
during the past season were An Inspec- 
tor Calls, Laura and Personal Appear- 


ance. 


Theatres and Their Communities 


A unique campaign to gain subscrib- 
ers is carried on every year by the ERIE 
PLAYHOUSE in Pennsylvania. Each 
fifteen hundred 
canvass the entire city, urging people 


fall some volunteers 
to buy family memberships for the sea- 
son. When their campaign is over, ap- 
people 
rhis figure rep- 


proximately eighteen thousand 
are playhouse members 
resents 15 per cent of the city’s popula- 
tion—and the backbone of the theatre 
operation. With this membership solidly 
behind the project before the season 
begins, nine months of professional win- 
ter stock is guaranteed the citizens of 
Erie by L. Newell Tarrant, the theatre's 
director. The family membership entitles 
an entire family to buy tickets at re- 
duced prices to all productions, which 
include classics such as Medea as well as 
Broadway plays like Stalag 17. In addi- 


tion the playhouse supports a_ resident 


Maxim Gorkey’s Queer People, a comedy spoofing the eternal triangle, 


was given its premigre by the Hedgerow Theatre of Moylan, Pennsylvania. 





playwright and a student theatre. 

KARAMU HOUSE in Cleveland 
opened its thirty-first season in Septem- 
ber with a production of Kiss Me, Kate 
in its Proscenium Theatre, which was 
followed by Maxwell Anderson's Bare- 
foot in Athens in the Arena Theatre. 
The second proscenium showing was 
William Dubois’ drama Haiti, the story 
of Henry Christophe. Started in 1915 
by Rowena and Russell Jelliffe, Karamu 
has grown into a center of music, drama, 
art and dance which has become known 
throughout the country. Benno Frank 
directs the musicals and Junius Eddy the 
dramas. 


The twenty-second season of the REP- 
ERTOIRE LITTLE THEATRE, To- 
ledo, opened in September with Affairs 
of State, which was followed in October 
by Rain. Twenty-six members enrolled 
in the theatre's “Basic Backstage” 
course, a six-week study and workshop 
course in which members of the tech- 
nical staff provided instruction in such 
subjects as set design, scenery construc- 
tion and lighting. At a meeting .of the 
Players and Craftsmen’s Guild at the 
theatre recently, a unique drama quiz, 
“Pick Up Your Cues,” was held with 
great success. Questions on the theatre 
were addressed to a panel of experts 
included a 
critic, the founder-director of the theatre 


which newspaper drama 
and a recent graduate of the Goodman 
Theatre School, who won the quiz. 

The THALIAN ASSOCIATION, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, organized in 
1788 and probably America’s oldest 
little theatre group, presented Saroyan’s 
Hello, Out There at its annual summer 
meeting. The group’s present home, 
Thalian Hall, was opened in 1858; it 
originally seated 950, and the stage and 
auditorium were lighted with 188 gas 
burners. The first Thalian Association 
performance in the new theatre that year 
was a musical extravaganza, The Invisi- 
ble Prince, to which the afterpiece was 
the farce comedy Box and Cox. Thalian 
Hall books touring shows, lectures and 
concerts, as well as being the scene of 
the association's productions. 

THE DALLAS INSTITUTE OF 
PERFORMING ARTS, directed by 
Baruch Lumet, recently celebrated its 
first anniversary with a performance of 
The Drunkard, a repeat performance 6f 
which opened the institute’s fall season 
Instead of playing the melodrama for 
laughs, the cast was directed to perform 
seriously in the style of a hundred years 
ago. Drama graduates of the institute, 
the Knox Street Players, were the actors, 
while the ballet students provided dance 
scenes and members of the affiliated 
Music Theatre Guild served in the musi- 
cal numbers. Among the institute’s civic 
activities are the presentation on a local 
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television station of plays dealing with 
driving safety and juvenile delinquency, 
and the sending of lecturers and enter- 
tainment groups to hospitals, civic or- 
ganizations and schools. This season's 
schedule includes The Show-Off, The 
Dybbuk and an original play, Autumn 
Fever. 

Year-round production at Tustin, 
California, is the goal of the TUSTIN 
PLAYBOX, which is following its third 
successful summer season with a twelve- 
week winter season. Its plans include 
building a theatre modeled after the 
New England barn-type buildings. Cathy 
and Sherwood Price are the coproducers. 


A Decade of Children's Theatre 

Ten years of achievement by the 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE of the American Educational 
Theatre Association were reviewed at 
the organization's meeting in 
August at Michigan State College. Sara 
Spencer, editor of the Children’s The- 
atre Press and director of the CTC, 
assessed the achievements in the field of 
children’s theatre and creative dramatics. 


annual 


There has been built up a repertory of 
works for children’s theatre, she re- 
ported, and throughout the nation there 
are now some five hundred producers of 
plays for children. Burdette Fitzgerald, 
past CTC director, discussed standards 
for work with children; Dr. Harold 
Ehrensperger of Boston University spoke 
of the need in the world today for the 
creative thinking which is a part of 
working with children’s dramatics; Mar- 
garet Ellen Clifford of Skidmore College 
reviewed highlights of the first ten years 
of the conference; Martha King, Chi- 
cago, forecast the second decade; and 
Dr. Thomas Poag, Tennessee A. and I. 
College, Nashville, gave the closing ad- 
dress on “Children’s Theatre in the 
Hydrogen Age.” Mary Ellen Burgess of 
Saskatchewan represented the children’s 
theatre in Canada. Workshops were 
conducted by Frank Whiting of the 
University of Minnesota; Winifred Ward, 
professor emeritus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and founder of the Children’s 
Theatre Conference ; Jed Davis, Michigan 
State College; and Maurine Mitchell, 
Evanston (Illinois) Children’s Theatre. 

The productions included Beauty and 
the Beast, directed by Frank Whiting; 
Aurand Harris’ The Plain Princess, di- 
rected by Zack York; and The Shoe- 
maker aud the Elves, produced ,by Nora 
Tully MacAlvay. During the week-long 
meeting, delegates from sixteen regions 
of the United States and Canada met 
to plan expansion of the organization, 
publications, regional conferences and 
way of promoting the growth of dra- 
matic activities for children throughout 
the two countries. 


New Plays 

Lolita, a new play by Mary Chase 
which was given a successful premiére 
by the BARTER THEATRE, Abingdon, 
Virginia, is a fantasy concerning a 
mother who loses her four children to 
a fairy tale countess but finds the under- 
standing to win them back again. 

HEDGEROW THEATRE, Moylan, 
Pennsylvania, introduced a new play by 
Madeline Davidson, Unfinished Portrait, 
a romance of art student life in Paris at 
the end of the nineteenth century. The 
central character, Marie Bashkirtseff, a 
wealthy Russian girl who becomes a cre- 
ative artist, was an actual persor, and 
her Journal suggested some of the mate- 
rial used in the play. ITHACA COL- 
LEGE, New York, presented a new play 
by Joe Masteroff, Millions of George, 
while the UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA gave a premiére of The Mar- 
riage Wheel by Joel Climenhaga. 

Walls Rise Up, a new musical play by 
three Texans, Frank Duane, George Ses- 
sions Perry and Richard Shannon, was 
offered as a benefit production for one 
week at the PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 
in Houston. Champagne for Two by 
Thomas Barbour was the winner of the 
1954 play contest sponsored by HILL- 
TOP THEATRE, Lutherville, Maryland, 
where Don Swann, Jr. is producer. The 
comedy, which was given its premiére by 
Hilltop, deals with an extramarital fling 
in the life of a career diplomat who is, 
ostensibly, happily married. THE SIL- 
VERMINE GUILD PLAYERS, Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, produced Conrad Ai- 
ken’s Mr. Arcularis in September with 
Stefan Schnabel in the title role. The 
play was dramatized by Aiken from his 
short story. 

THE COMPASS, Box 7012, Chicago, 
seeks new plays which will_attract, at 98 
cents per ticket, new audiences composed 
of the general public. Imagination in 
staging and character portrayal, and dic- 
tion that reflects the “intensity of speech” 
should be stressed. 


Off-Broadway's New Season 


Two English classics seldom seen on 
the American professional stage were 
offered recently in New York City, off 
Broadway—The Way of the World, of- 
fered by PROSCENIUM PRODUC- 
TIONS at the Cherry Lane Theatre 
with Nancy Wickwire and Louis Ed- 
monds in leading roles, and The Clan- 
destine Marriage, presented by THE 
PLAYERS THEATRE at the Province- 
town Playhouse with a cast headed by 
Jacqueline Brookes. The former group 
was organized by Sybil Trubin, Robert 
Merriman and Warren Enters. A_ suc- 
cessful revival of Shaw's Major Barbara 
was offered by the GREENWICH 
MEWS THEATRE, directed by Paul 
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Vincent Gordon. At ORIGINALS 
ONLY The Chair, a new play by Tom 
Hill and Don Stuart, has been enjoying 
a long run. The drama concerns the 
return of a young Korea veteran suffer- 
ing from a psychosomatic paralysis. Mid- 
night performances on Saturdays at the 
Originals Only Playhouse are given over 
to a gay-nineties type of comedy melo- 
drama, If This Be My Passion, with an 
all-colored cast. 

A new group, STUDIO SIX, under 
the general supervision of Michael Gazzo, 
is offering an invitational series this sea- 
son; its first production is Clifford Odets’ 
The Big Knife. As the first production of 
its fourteenth season, THE BLACK- 
FRIARS’ GUILD is presenting a new 
satirical comedy by Leo Thomas, Slightly 
Delinquent. Andre Obey’s Noah is cur- 
rently being offered at Sunday vesper 
services by the Broadway CHAPEL 
PLAYERS at the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church. Richard Barr has directed the 
cast, composed of professional actors 
from current and recent Broadway 
shows. Another classic, The Dybbuk, 
opened last month at the 4th Street 
Theatre. It was directed and produced 
by David Ross 


Production News 

Aeschylus’ rarely staged classic tril- 
ogy, the Oresteia, has been successfully 
produced by both KNOX COLLEGE, 
Galesburg, Illinois, and RANDOLPH- 
MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. At Knox, director Delmar 
E. Solem adapted Greek conventions, 
utilizing the forestage as an open playing 
space to suggest the Greek orchestra, and 
acting levels on the central part of the 
stage to suggest the approximate line of 
vision of Greek audiences. At Randolph- 
Macon, where the trilogy was presented 
in classical Greek as an event of the 
school’s Greek festival, one hundred cast 
members participated. A feature-length 
motion picture, in color and with sound, 
has been made of this production for 
distribution by television, schools and art 
theatres 


CENTENARY COLLEGE in Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, presented Romeo and 
Juliet, Hamlet and Elizabeth the Queen 
at its drama festival, in performances 
open to the public without charge. Direc- 
tor Joseph Gifford chose his cast from 
among the students and the residents of 
Shreveport. At SANTA BARBARA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, California, Gol- 
dini’s The Mistress of the Inn was 
offered in a translation and adaptation 
by Walter E. vB. Teschan. The CIN- 
CINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC’s Theatre Workshop, under the 
direction of Eva Parnell, presented two 
Shakespearean works, The Taming of 
the Shrew and The Merchant of Venice, 


during the past season 
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Medea, presented by the Erie Playhouse in Pennsylvania, is one of the classic works 
which are regularly offered by this community theatre. 


Elemer Nagy’s set design for the production of Amahl and the Night Visitors, « hich 
the Hartt Opera Guild is touring to schools and colleges 
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Of course you. know 
who was the 


Father of the American Theater” 
And that is why you will 
enjoy reading 


George Pierce 


Baker anp THE 
AMERICAN THEATRE 


By WISNER PAYNE KINNE 


Introduction by jouN MASON BROWN 


Eugene O'Neill said—“We owe him all 
the finest we have in memory of grati 
tude and friendship.” He said so be 
cause for more than four decades—teach- 
ing, writing, experimenting — George 
Pierce Baker gave self-confidence, 
enthusiasm, and technical assistance to 
the young men who became America’s 
greatest names onstage; besides Eugene 
O'Neill, there were Sidney Howard, 
Philip Barry, Elia Kazan, Donald 
cae, hay and many others:yTogether, 






Baker and “Baker's dozen” fmade thea 
tre history. And this — ings Baker 
front the rcnnons where belongs. 


Illustrated. $6.00 at/all booksellers 
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The Child Barrie (continued from page 19) 


uncramped, in unison with full-grown 
logic. Mr. Barrie is not that rare crea- 
ture, a man of genius. He is something 
even more rare—a child who, by somé 
divine grace, can express through an 
artistic medium the childishness that is 
in him. 

Our dreams are nearer to us than 
our childhood, and it is natural that 
Peter Pan should remind us more in- 
stantly of our dreams than of our child- 
ish fancies. One English dramatist, a 
man of genius, realized a dream for us; 
but the logic in him prevented him from 
indulging in that wildness and incoher- 
ence which are typical of all but the 
finest dreams. Credible and orderly are 
the doings of Puck in comparison with 
the doings of Peter Pan. Was ever, out 
of dreamland, such a riot of inconse- 
quence and of exquisite futility? Things 
happen in such wise that presently one 
can conceive nothing that might not 
conceivably happen, nor anything that 
one would not, as in a dream, accept 
unhesitatingly. Even as in a dream, 
there is no reason why the things should 
ever cease to happen. What possible 
conclusion can inhere in them? The only 
possible conclusion is from without. The 
sun shines through the bedroom window, 
or there is a tapping at the bedroom 
door, or—some playgoers must catch 
trains, others must sup. Even as you, 
awakened, turn on your pillow, wishing 
to pursue the dream, so, as you leave 
the Duke of York’s, you will rebel at 
the dream’s rude and arbitrary ending, 
and will try vainly to imagine what 
other unimaginable things were in store 
for you. For me to describe to you now 
in black and white the happenings in 
Peter Pan would be a thankless task. 
One cannot communicate the magic of 
a dream. People who insist on telling 
their dreams are among the terrors of 
the breakfast table. You must go to the 
Duke of York's, there to dream the 
dream for yourselves. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“Technique of acting, as taught by Vera 
Soloviova is one of the best preparations 


for a stage career and one which / 
heartily endorse.” 


Morlon Brande 
Professional training 
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The fact that Mr. Barrie is a child 
would be enough, in this generation 
which so adores children, to account for 
his unexampled vogue. But Mr. Barrie 
has a second passport. For he, too, even 
pre-eminently, adores children — never 
ceases to study them and their little 
ways, and to purr sentimental paeans 
over them, and finds it even a little hard 
to remember that the world really does 
contain a sprinkling of adults. In fact, 
his attitude toward children is the fash- 
ionable attitude, struck more saliently 
by him than by any one else, and with 
more obvious sincerity than by the aver- 
age person. It is not to be wondered at 
that his preoccupation with children 
endears him to the community. The 
strange thing is the preoccupation itself. 
It forces me to suppose that Mr. Barrie 
has, after all, to some extent, grown up. 
For children are the last thing with 
which a child concerns itself. A child 
takes children as a matter of course, and 
passes on to more important things- 
remote things that have 2 glorious exist- 
ence in the child’s imagination. A little 
boy does not say “I am a child,” but “I 
am a private,” or 
“an angel,” 


“a greengrocer,” or 
as the case may be. A little 
girl does not say “I am a little girl, and 
these are my dolls, and this is my baby- 
brother,” but “I am the mother of this 
family.” She lavishes on her dolls and 
on her baby-brother a wealth of mater- 
nal affection, cooing over them, and... 
stay! that is just Mr. Barrie’s way. I 
need not, after all, mar by qualification 
my theory that Mr. Barrie has never 
grown up. He is still a child, absolutely. 
But some fairy once waved a wand over 
him, and changed him from a dear little 
boy into a dear little girl. Some critics 
have wondered why among the charac- 
ters in Peter Pan appeared a dear little 
girl, named in the programme “Liza 
(the Author of the Play).” Now they 
know. Mr. Barrie was just “playing at 
symbolists.” THE END 
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Maurice Zolotow 
(continued from page 17) 

hillbilly music has qualities of naiveté 
and sentimentality that offend sophisti- 
cated ears. It is because, with a few 
exceptions, the company of Hayride was 
composed of performers of the second 
and third rank in their own field— 
vocally and artistically. Then too, the 
producers of Hayride also made the mis- 
take of calling it an American folk mu- 
sical. The expression folk music conjures 
up visions of Alan Lomax recording, for 
the Library of Congress, the untutored 
yawpings of po’ white trash a-restin’ 
after chasin’ razorback hogs in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Hillbilly music as it is 
performed to audiences of millions today, 
however, is a conscious, calculated form 
of commercial expression. The tunes are 
concocted by composers as shrewd and 
as aware of what they are about as Cole 
Porter or Irving Berlin. Although, for 
the purpose of atmosphere, the perform- 
ers wear blue jeans, checked shirts and 
gingham frocks, they live with all the 
conveniences of modern life, including 
hydramatic convertibles, split-level ranch 
houses and anxiety neuroses. The levis 
and checked shirts are only a costume, 
like the original gewgaws that adorn the 
girls in Kismet 

But I am afraid that Hayride made 
no new converts to the cause of corn-fed 
threnody because producers Howard and 
Stone used neither imagination nor skill 
in displaying their wares—-and the wares 
were not of high quality to begin with. 
The setting was an amateurishly painted 
backdrop of a barn with a harvest moon, 
and it looked like something not even a 
self-respecting cat would drag into a 
theatre, even a Greenwich Village cat to 
an off-Broadway theatre 

No attempt was made at a formalized 
presentation. The performers were all 
piled together simultaneously on the 
stage in a crowded mishmash. From the 
group—who constantly got in each 
other's way as they picked their way to 
center stage—a “femcee” named Sun- 
shine Sue called them for their turns 
(I will accept Sunshine Sue but I gag 
at “femcee.”) With proper routining and 
scenes and a variety of sketches and 
comedy monologues to provide a change 
of pace from singing—and if the singers 
and musicians and comedians are di- 
rected by a director who knows the dif- 
ference between a town square where 
some loafers congregate and a stage 
and if the material is cast in a revue 
pattern, I believe that a program of 
hillbilly music could entertain New York 
playgoers. There were moments in Hay- 
ride when pure talent overcame all the 
obstacles of a cold audience and a stupid 
management 

It happened when Daniel L. Pennell, 
who works under the sideshow name of 
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Zag, the Ozark Mountain Boy, strummed 
a guitar and sang such vaguely porno- 
graphic cantatas as “Vegetable Love’’ 
and “Don’t Do That to Me.” He also 
delivered himself of a 
exuberant version of 


magnificently 
“Jambalaya.” Zag 
is a queer looking chap with hunched-up 
shoulders and a hebephrenic smile. As 
he chants, he abandons himself to the 
rhythm and weaves about almost in- 
sanely, shuffling his legs wildly and twist- 
ing his abdomen to and fro. I have not 
seen such interesting sexual gyrations 
since James Dean, the Arab boy in The 
Immoralist, attempted to work his wiles 


on Louis Jourdan 


It also happened when Joe Maphis 
and Cousin Rose sang “Cock-a-doodle-e 
doo I’m the rooster, Cluck-cluck-cluck 
I'm the hen.” Like Zag, Maphis has a 
flair for projecting a quality of magi 
from a stage, completing a circuit be 
tween himself and an audience. I must 
also mention a trio known as the Coon 
Creek Girls from Pinch-Em-Tight-Holler, 
Kentucky. One of the girls absolutely 
hypnotized me. She was a detached, 
pretty girl, a sort of Ophelia, with raven 
black hair, and she had this same hebe 


phrenic smile and seemed to be staring 
off into space as she stroked a bull fiddle 
with a stiffly curved right hand 


(continued on next page) 
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In a way, it is a neat symbolism that 
the season should have been opened with 
a form of entertainment that is today 
the most popular form of musical theatre 
we have in the United States. Because, 
make no mistake about it, the Coon 
Creek Girls and Joe Maphis and Zag, 
the Ozark Mountain Boy—they too are 
theatre and good theatre 


A Midsummer Night's Dream 

On the opening night of the Old Vic 
Company production of A Midsummer 
Nighit’s Dream, the lobbies and foyers of 
the Metropolitan Opera House 
thronged with as suspicious looking a set 


of blue-uniformed Pinkerton 


were 


detectives 
as I ever saw outside of a race track. 
The Pinkertons police race tracks. What 
business they had at the Metropolitan on 
this rainy evening in September I do not 
know, unless it was to discover the per- 
petrator of the crime against W. Shake- 
speare. And what a crime it was. Robert 
Helpmann and director Michael Bent- 
hall, who apparently were the chief insti- 
gators of this plot, have done quite as 
much to poison Anglo-American friend- 
ship as Aneurin Bevan’s commentaries on 
Wall Street imperialism. I speak as a 
person to whom the Old Vic productions 
of both parts of Henry IV and Oedipus 
Rex are among the most stirring experi- 
ences of two decades of going to the 
theatre , let Broadway 
never have an inferiority complex about 
the Old Vic. The latter can mangle a 
classic as well as we can. 


From now on 


When Puck made the curtain speech 
to the effect that if anything in the play 
had offended anybody, then that spec- 
tator should just think of the evening 
as a dream through which he slumbered, 
I knew that many in the audience had 
taken his advice somewhere in the mid- 
dle of Act II. All that kept me from 
which 
kept prodding me out of a profound 
drowsiness time after time. It is not that 


slumbering was my _ conscience, 


I am a purist about the classics. It is 
the essence of a classic that it should be 
rethought and reinterpreted always. The 
experiment of blending Mendelssohn’s 
quivery music and a ballet of elves and 
nymphs and woodland sprites with the 
play is the sort of notion that sounds 
appealing at half-past one in the morn- 
ing over the fifth highball at Sardi’s. (1 
recall! a lady from San Francisco once 
proposing an entire night’s entertain- 
ment consisting of a ballet-play based on 
Proust’s Recherche du Temps Perdu.) 
In the rational light of the following 
day, such fantasies are usually forgotten. 
I do not know the London equivalent 
of Sardi’s, but it must serve a stronger 
whisky than our local pubs; and Bent- 
hall and Helpmann, having taken this 
obsession into their heads, were unable 
to get rid of it. 


The spirit of the play and the spirit of 
Mendelssohn’s nineteenth-century music 
are utterly at variance. The play is a 
gay, lighthearted raillery at romantic 
love. It must be played in a mood of 
brittle dryness, somewhat the way in 
which John Gielgud and a fine company 
of British players once did The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest. The music, on 
the other hand, is brooding and quivers 
with the intense quality that we know as 
“the romantic agony.” The ballets that 
went with the nineteenth- 
century ballets—in the style of Les Syl- 
phides. Since the play could not change 
the music, the music perforce altered the 
play. The tone of it became solemn, 
serious, heavy, as heavy as the settings 
were heavy and as thick as the forest 
choked with trees. (You could not see 
the players for the trees, and the light- 
ing was a greenish chiaroscuro that fitted 
the mood of agony.) Helpmann, who 
played Oberon as if he were Hamlet 
berating Ophelia, bellowed his lines. 
Now, you simply bellow such 
lines as “But hark, who comes here?” 
or “How now, mad sprite?’ and expect 
to make any sense out of it. In fact, you 
do not try to play a fairy king at all, 
being a man, if you have any common 
sense. It is the kind of part for which 
you hire Audrey Hepburn. The rest of 
the company except for Joan Behham, 
who played Helena, also lacked the 
light touch. Only Miss Benham played 
her role with a sense of the comic and 
spoke her lines with the air of mock- 
seriousness that the whole business de- 
manded. As a result of the heaviness of 
the main story line, the subplot of Bot- 
tom’s misadventures in the forest and 
the rehearsing and performance of the 
Pyramus and Thisbe sketch were lost. 
This, you see, is intended to be done 
seriously, and the ‘humor—not of the 
most profound sort, to be sure—rises out 


music were 


cannot 


of the fools that the carpenter and the 
weaver and the joiner make when they 
try to play a tragedy. Contrasted to the 
gossamer tone of the other players, this 
then becomes an amusing antiphony. But 
when all is played in the same fortissimo, 
the contrast vanishes. 


Well, I know one good result that will 
come of this. If anybody ever suggests to 
me—in the course of a long and intoxi- 
cated discussion about the theatre—that 
the time is ripe for a production of 
Romeo and Juliet employing the won- 
derful music that Prokofieff wrote for a 
ballet based on the play, and using, say, 
Michael Kidd to 
dance numbers, I will tell this person, 
“Better men than you have tried such 


choreograph some 


tricks. Unless you can get the author’s 
permission to change the script, you had 
better leave ill enough alone.” 
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The Pony Cart 


George Abbott once told me, “If you 
see a first play that is good, you can be 
sure that the author has thrown away 
five or six plays without showing them to 
anybody. If there is any form of writing 
that takes experience, it is playwriting.” 
The Pony Cart, produced off Broadway 
at the Theatre de Lys, is the first play 
by Roger Garis to see the light of pro- 
duction. Actually it is the sixth play he 
has written, and he has waited for ten 
years for a production—although he is 
a successful book and magazine writer 
The Pony Cart is a powerful exploration 
into a challenging social problem which 
not only held my interest while I was 
in the theatre but reverberated in my 
mind for many days afterward. 

The problem that faces Sally and 
Weldon Carter, newcomers to the small 
town of Bradford, in the eastern United 
States, is whether to lodge a criminal 
complaint against the father. of the 
town’s leading citizen. The father, an 
elderly gentleman, is the victim of a 
sexual urge that drives him to molest 
small children. He has been involved in 
a lewd incident with the daughter of the 
Carters. (By an odd coincidence, Jack 
Webb investigated a child molester on a 
“Dragnet” episode the previous week. 
This may be a Krafft-Ebing trend.) The 
situation is complicated by the fact that 
Weldon Carter is the new high school 
principal and Richard Shaw, the son of 
the sex deviate, has the whole town in 
his pocket and controls the school board 
Shaw makes it clear that if the Carters 
insist on prosecuting his father, he will 
drive them out of town. 

Garis concentrated his story on the 
fanatical determination of Mrs. Carter, 
played with sharp coldness by Louisa 
Horton, to get the old man locked up in 
a mental institution at no matter what 
cost to her husband’s career or the secur- 
itv of her own family. We have here one 
of Ibsen's favorite clashes—the idealist 
fighting the smugness and timidity of a 
closely-knit community. 

The old man is never seen on the 
stage. We are informed of his activities 
only by the statements of other charac- 
ters. I believe it is a serious flaw in 
construction when one of the major par- 
ticipants in a dramatic crisis is not phys- 
ically involved in some direct way with 
what is taking place on the stage. I 


believe that Garis failed to come to grips 
with that phase of his theme which has 
significant relevance for us today—the 
inner workings of a sexual psychopath, 
the emotional effect of such an episode 


on a small girl and the anxiety in the 
face of the unknown horror that the 
“normal” citizens feel. The problem of 
Enemy of the 


People is hardly our problem today. If 


Dr. Stockman in An 
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anything, our culture is characterized by 
too much emphasis on “healthy commu- 
nity relationships” and “social idealism.”’ 
If any such condition as a sexual deviate 
who threatened the children existed in 
a community today, Mrs. Carter would 
be hailed as a heroine for taking public 
action and would be elected president of 
the P.-T.A. at the next meeting. 
Comparing The Pony Cart to another 
exploration into sexual abnormality, Tea 
and Sympathy, one immediately sees how 
much more dramatic pressure is gen- 
erated by the fact that the incipient sex 
deviate, Bill Reynolds, is a direct partici- 
pant in the action and in conflict with 
Tom Lee. The battle is fought out on 
both a social level and within the mind 
and heart of Mrs. Reynolds. The triangle 
of forces in The Pony Cart was Mrs 
Carter, her daughter and the old man 


Here lay the real meat of the story 
in the tangled conflict of anxiety and 
horror that sexual abnormality arouses 
in us. Garis avoided digging for the root 
of the infection by failing to explain the 
old man to us. The second act to me 
cried out for a character like a_psy- 
chiatrist, who perhaps had treated the 
old man during a previous commitment 
and who would 
explain to us (like the doctor explaining 
syphilis in Brieux’s Damaged Goods) the 
nature of a child molester and what the 
medical profession has to offer in the 


to a mental hospital 


way of helping society deal with the 
issue. So there were both social and psy- 
chological issues which were skirted. If 
the old man had been brought out into 
the open, they could not have been 
skirted so easily. Just as there are oblig- 
atory scenes in every play, so there are 
obligatory characters. The old man was 
just such an obligatory character 


But the people in Garis’ play are real, 
and his ten years have not been wasted 
He knows how to build tension and how 
to work toward a climax, and he never 
disappoints you when the climax arrives 
the kind of 
excitement that makes you stop breath- 


The third act was exciting 


ing for fear something evil may befall 
the characters 

I have rarely seen an actress portray 
maternal feeling convincingly on a stage, 
and Miss Horton was no exception. In 
her scenes with her daughter she was 
unreal. Yet I am sure the expression of 
tender affection toward her own child is 
something she does beautifully in every- 
day life. On the other hand, her big 
hysteria scene in Act III was magnihi- 
cent. Actresses always do hysteria scenes 
well. (Some of them, like Elisabeth 
Bergner, do only hysteria scenes well.) 
I have a theory about this. In real life, 
when actresses are mothers they do not 
have to invent maternal emotions. But like 


most women, actresses often throw temper 


tantrums in order to get their way about 
something. As a result they perfect their 
technique of playing hysteria. If I were 
a playwright I should always put in a 
hysteria scene. This is as irresistible to 
an actress as an entrance down a stair- 
case. But motherhood is so much harder 
to act because it is never acted in real 
life, only felt spontaneously. To act 
motherhood convincingly requires much 
harder work than to act hysteria. Even 
Helen Hayes wasn’t a convincing mother 
in Mrs. McThing. The only convincing 
mother I can recall in recent years was 
Judith Anderson's Mrs. Medea 


The director, David Pressman, who is 
taking his first fling at directing a new 
play, is fine when it comes to flinging 
his characters at each other, and he got 
strong Lamont 
Johnson as the husband and Carl Ben- 


sen as Richard Shaw 


performances out of 


However, Press- 
man suffers from a common malady of 
directors nowadays. This is a_ feeling 
that the action is static unless the actors 
are twiddling about with something 
whether or not this something has any- 
thing to do with the mood or the story 
So he has his actors puffing at cigarettes 
or pouring drinks or hammering boxes 
or knitting or just pacing about. Since 
the stage of the Theatre de Lys is 
rather small and since the living room 
set was thickly furnished, there were 
times when you sensed that it was all 
the actors could do to avoid stepping on 
each other’s toes 


Garis said that the experience of see- 
ing his first play performed by living 
actors was a tremendously educational 
and emotional experience, “like having 
my skull split open by a cleaver. In a 
few weeks of rehearsal, I've learned more 
about plays than in a lifetime of reading 
books on the theatre.” He said that what 
had impressed him most was the serious- 
ness with which the actors went at the 
job of creating character 


“Well,” he told me, “I was amazed 
when Louisa Horton or Monty Johnson 
would ask me about the childhood of 
the characters they were playing. They 
wanted to know everything cbort them, 
the smallest details. They wanted to 
talk about the characters all the time 
Even at lunch and dinner. We never 
talked about baseball or politics when 
the company took a break. It was always, 
‘Why did Sally Carter do this and why 
did Dick Shaw say that?’ I never real- 
ized actors went so deeply into a char- 
acter—that they tore down their real 
selves and lived a new person. Finally | 
had to write down the complete life 
story of the character from birth, and 
I gave the life story of the character to 
the actor playing him. Getting to know 
actors, well, it really-—really bowls you 


over THE END 
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Stage-Struck Knows No Season 


Greek Theatre, University of California. 
Ruth played the title role and I did the 
choreography and played the role of 
Moses. A few years later Charles Cald- 
well Dobie wrote a play based on a 
theme suggested by Ruth St. Denis, laid 
in Egypt at the time Moses was still 
thought of as an Egyptian prince and 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter, This play 
was called Ramati—Seed of the Lotus. 
Ruth played Ramati, I again was Moses 
and this ran for six weeks at the Players 
Theatre in San Francisco. Having played 
Moses at eighty and Moses at twenty, I 


Native Dancer Does Not Retire 


all the muscle aches that first rehearsals 
bring, I was completely happy to be 
dancing again. They say: Once a dancer, 
always a dancer. I say: It’s a disease 
very hard to cure, a beautiful disease 
which has its compensations for al] the 
hours of sweat (not perspiration) in the 
classroom. 

Since my last Broadway appearance I 
have been very busy indeed, learning 
the American way of life through my 
marriage and my two sons. I had to 
learn everything from scratch—includ- 
ing the simple business of speaking with 
other women—since I had spent most of 
my life on stage, backstage or in a ballet 
school. I can now hold forth with the 
best of them, discussing the merits of 
New York schools and the business of 
running a house, and comparing endless 
notes on children. I belong to the 
P.-T.A., am a proud board member of 
a nursery school and have participated 
in a full semester at the Child Study 
Association. All of it has been immensely 
absorbing. 

At the same time I embarked upon a 
new career, that of narrating the text in 
such werks as Jeanne d’Arc au Bucher 
by Claudel and Honegger (which I per- 
formed with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Boston Symphony and other major or- 
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(continued from page 77) 


am looking for someone to cast me in 
the bulrushes scene!” 

During the 1930's Miss St. Denis also 
appeared in summer stock productions of 
Monna Vanna Salomé and The Royal 
Family. 

“The next thing in order is a play for 
Ruth St. Denis and me to do together,” 
Shawn concluded. “But we have not yet 
found the ideal play, although many 
people have suggested that we do seme- 
thing out of the Lunt-Fontanne reper- 
tory.” 

THE END 


(continued from page 75) 


chestras), Perséphone by Stravinsky and 
other compositions by Hindemith and 
Foss. As far as Broadway is concerned, 
I continued a member in good standing 
by attending opening nights, and this 
has given me, as a performer, a new 
pair of eyes and ears. 

Now I am in the process of watching 
myself again turn into “Miss Zorina.” I 
first saw this happening again during 
one of my first interviews; I felt I was 
being gently appraised, and when I 
heard, “Zorina! You're looking wonder- 
ful and fit,” I felt as if I had again 
officially become public property. This is 
the challenge that everyone in the thea- 


' tre feels after a period of absence, and 


it happens over and over, not only in 
interviews but in photographic sessions, 
in rehearsals and on innumerable other 
occasions. It will culminate at the mo- 
ment when I shall take a deep breath 
and face the opening-night audience. 
But I doubt that I shall ever feel 
isolated and lonesome up there again— 
not only because I have a wonderful 
family who loves me because I have 
recaptured my enthusiasm and wonder 
of the stage, and acquired a different 
set of values which I feel will help me 
to keep my balance as a human being 
as well as a dancer. 
THE END 
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Metaphorically Speaking 


knows he is using them or not, they are 
there; and they must be ample, accurate 
and somehow exciting. They must be 
vivid to him but never obvious to the 
audience. Unless—as I am doing this 
moment—he chooses to reveal them! 

Some of my own metaphors for Saint 
Joan I developed consciously, after much 
brooding over the author’s lines. Others 
came by sheer instinct. (The latter sort 
are hereby recommended as relatively 
painless. Unfortunately I don’t know of 
any normal way to induce them into one’s 
mind; one must trust to fate. ) 

Here, then, is a brief index to my own 
thinking: 

Scene 1. A room in the castle of 
Vaucouleurs. We are high up. Weather- 
vanes, a gargoyle, a wooden balcony 
overlooking the barnyard. If this were a 
movie I would specify swallows darting 
overhead, doves in the rafters. A spring 
sky, feathery trees, the color bright, 
lighthearted, youthful. Joan is only sev- 
enteen or eighteen, a little peasant girl 
with heaven-high ideals. The humor is 
broad, even farcical—Shaw himself pok- 
ing fun at the minor miracle of the hens 
laying eggs like mad! Metaphor: the 
bright sky overhead. 


Scene 2. Antechamber of the throne 
room, Chinon. “Behind the scenes,” and 
in direct contrast to Scene 1: the seamy 
side of the Dauphin’s court. A rather 
tawdry set of curtains before which 
Trémouille, especially, can posture like 
a phony theatrical manager. “A mon- 
strous, arrogant wineskin of a man,” says 
the author. That means a purple com- 
plexion, of course; fingers covered with 
massive rings; and Mme. de la Tré- 
mouille is probably a luscious blonde, 
formerly in the chorus of whatever cor- 
responded to a leading nitery in those 
days! 

Scene 3. The throne room itself. 
Metaphor: a meager elegance. The Dau- 
phin is pinched for money: The Bishop 
of Rheims remarks, “He never has a suit 
of clothes that I would throw to a 


curate.’ A large baronial hall, indicated 
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mainly by ample space and by shafts of 
light. Very thin columns. Expensive- 
looking costumes in contrast to Joan’s 
hard-riding, soldier-girl appearance. This 
crude provincial, Joan of Domrémy, is a 
match for the elegantly upholstered 
court. 
End of Act I. 

Scene 4. A new note. The River 
Loire, outside Orléans. Palisade fortifica- 
tions. Engines of war. Across the river 
the beleaguered castle. The Bastard, 
Dunois, in armor; Joan armed top to 
toe. But the whole scene has the meta- 
phor of peace. Twilight along the river. 
Shimmering water mirroring the castle, 
slender trees, a lance with a fluttering 
pennant. Dunois’ page aims his slingshot 
at an invisible kingfisher. 

Scene 5. Warwick’s tent. A scene dif- 
ferent in quality from any other in the 
play—more abstract and intellectual, a 
typical Shavian discussion. Metaphor: 
church and state. The tent, as stylized 
as a coat of arms. In the background a 
view of army tents, almost abstractly 
painted, like a plaque. 

Scene 6. Rheims Cathedral after the 
coronation. Metaphor: stained glass. The 
stage ought to be like a cube of crystal, 
veined by the thin piers and arches and 
stained through with the deep, rich 
colors of the spectrum—Roualt, Picasso's 
black-line period, Matisse’s cathedral de- 
signs. The color splinters against the 
backdrop, spatters over the actors. In 
contrast Joan kneels by herself in the 
somber blue light as though outside the 
church, in the ambulatory. 


End of Act II. 

Scene 7. The trial, Rouen. Metaphor: 
fire. The assessors’ boxes: skeleton con- 
struction with blackened graining as of 
charred wood. The costumes: red, black, 
gray, white, yellow. We do not see the 
burning, but the stage itself seems to 
burn: Fire rises as though from the floor 
and sweeps across the black wall; sparks 
hover in the air. De Stogumber, the 
chaplain, stumbles in, weeping, as though 
his tears could put out the fire. 


(continued from page 79) 


Scene 8. The room is hung in red and 
yellow tapestries, “somewhat flamelike,” 
notes Shaw, “when the folds breathe in 
the wind.” The breeze that stirs them is 
a breath of the lower regions, whence 
comes the rough English soldier who 
gave Joan her wooden cross. The Dau- 
phin, now Charles VII, lolls in bed 
reading Fouquet’s Boccaccio, but he is 
plagued with thoughts that rise to dis- 
quiet him; his bed is a bed of embers. 
Now the theme of the red and yellow 
tapestries becomes clear. Metaphor: the 
hell of war. A  Lurcat tapestry, the 
“Guernica” of Picasso— depicting a 
world of combat and carnage, the werld 
of the armored past which is still the 
continuing world of the present. Joan 
asks, “O God that madest this beautiful 
earth, when will it be ready to receive 
thy saints? How long, O Lord, how 
long?” 

End of Act III. 

Thus the separate scenes. What of the 
quality of the whole play? 
Tragedy and comedy so fused together 


scenic 


that they cannot be separated, the com- 
edy occupying the foreground. One al- 
most feels the gaiety and color of a 
musical. Why do so many designers 
handle Gothic as though it consisted of 
the gray walls of a dungeon? Gothic is 
fundamentally graceful, with the upward 
thrust of a tree; its color is brave with 
red, blue, green, silver and gold, the 
color of illuminated books; it has the 
fanciful humor of scrolls and gargoyles. 
Let’s have the Gothic of Bernard Shaw 
here! And let the cubic area of the stage 
seem crystalline, segmented by the slen- 
Make the 
opening very high 


der columns! proscenium 
a vertical stage pic- 
ture, every scenic element thin and 
vertical ! 

For the allover metaphor is a straight 
descent: the journey of Joan of Lor- 
raine from the time of her naive, 
heavenly visions to the hell of her mar- 
tyrdom; the amused, devilish dismay lest 
she ever return to trouble the well-inten- 
tioned, plodding citizens of this earth! 


THE END 
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Company Manners in Glass Houses 


Mr. K.’s contribution to the delight of 
the first-night audiences was Mademoi- 
selle Colombe. Mademoiselle Colombe 
was an adaptation of a French play by 
Jean Anouilh. I wonder how many of 
Anouilh’s characters were deleted by the 
adapter, how many scenes compressed, 
how many lines of the intellectually 
witty dialogue that French writers love 
were cut, how many other meanings 
delicately altered to make sense to an 
American audience? I don’t know. I’m 
just asking. It is also interesting to note 
that Mr. K. did not insist that his pro- 
ducers bar the gates of the playhouse to 
the noisy, chattering, ill-mannered, mink- 
coated, dinner-jacketed mob of snobby 
first-nighters whose presence he deplores. 

We need Savonarolas like Mr. K. in 
the theatre. Goads and gadflies, uphold- 
ing high standards of artistic behavior, 
can inspire our playwrights to do their 
best, just as Edmund Wilson’s criticism 
has acted as a spur to American writers. 
But we expect that the gadfly adhere 
to the same standard of human behavior 
that he urges upon others 

The irony of it is that even as a 
drama critic, Mr. K., who has a good 
mind and .a sharp literary style, func- 
tions in a completely depersonalized, 
dehydrated medium. To an even greater 
degree than the slicked-over, veneered 
commercial hits that he despises, Mr. K. 
must plane down, cut and alter his criti- 
cisms in the combination of bastard 
grammar and crew-cut nihil admirari 
that is typical of Henry Luce’s group 
journalism. 

Mr. K. 
after too long a diet of opening nights. 
He profoundly hates opening nights. He 
dislikes the loudness, the rudeness, the 
chi-chi, the café society celebrities of 


is suffering from indigestion 


opening nights. He specifically cites an 
incident during a snow storm when Elsa 
Maxwell blocked the 
theatre while she gossiped with friends, 
and others 


entrance to a 


presumably including Louis 
Kronenberger and wife—were detained 
on the sidewalk with snow falling on 
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them. (The scene is reminiscent of East 
Lynne, but I am sure the adaptation 
must have been accidental. ) 

Now, I am tired of hearing the first- 
night audience eternally disparaged. For 
all its chi-chi, it is a good audience, a 
warm, responsive, enthusiastic audience. 
It is usually—except for the Actors’ 
Fund Sunday night performance, which 
is attended by actors from other shows 
the best audience a show will ever have. 
Nobody, for instance, who was part of 
that audience at the opening of The 
Pajama Game and felt the excitement 
blaze so high that it seemed to carry the 
performance aloft on invisible shoulders, 
can doubt that first-nighters love the 
theatre and come not to sneer or ex- 
change gossip but to enjoy a show. 

But if Mr. K. is bothered by the rude- 
ness of first-nighters, the solution to his 
woes is easy. Since he does not operate 
on a tight deadline, he should return his 
opening-night seats to the press agents. 
He could go on to the second or third 
night. Perhaps it might be educational 
for Mr. K. to see a play six months after 
the opening, when the unsophisticated 
audience dominate the theatre. He will 


NEXT MONTH: 
THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 


“ONDINE” 


BY JEAN GIRAUDOUX 


be amazed at how much acting verve is 
lost because the laughter or the tension 
has not come when it should come and 
the reactions of the actors slow up be- 
cause the interplay between actors and 
audience is strained. Perhaps he ought 
to attend a play during a benefit night 
and witness how a cold, often antagon- 
istic audience can ruin a fine play. (I 
saw Death of a Salesman at a benefit 
preview, the night before the Broadway 
opening. The audience was so shockingly 
inattentive and unresponsive that I was 
swept up in its boredom and was sure I 
had seen a clumsy piece of work until I 
read the raves two mornings later. ) 

But I doubt whether Mr. K. will sur- 
render his precious first-night tickets. So 
precious are they, in fact, that critics for 
lesser magazines than Time, for the for- 
eign language and racial press, for out- 
of-town dailies, are forever struggling to 
hack their way onto the first-night list. 

There are other things Mr. K. resents 
about Broadway. It is slick and it adul- 
terates human (Anybody for 
Strindberg?) It is shallow and _ lacks 
courage. It has no convictions. The play- 


values 


wrights are anxious to please audiences. 
Completed scripts are polished and re- 
written during out-of-town tryouts. All 
the passion of the original script is 


(continued from page 72) 


“bleached out” during this process. 
There is too much gloss and garish over- 
production in terms of scenery and spe- 
cial effects. The producers and backers 
have a weakness for wanting to earn a 
profit on the money they have risked. 
(At this writing, I cannot verify a rumor 
to the effect that Mr. K. has refused to 
accept any royalties on the sale of Com- 
pany Manners because money adulter- 
ates human values. ) 

For some reason or other, Howard 
Cullman, the famous angel, is one of 
Mr. K.’s bétes noires. Cullman probably 
blew smoke in Mr. K.’s face during an 
opening-night intermission. The smoke 
annoyed Mr. K. so much that it drove 
him out into a blinding snow storm. 
Mr. K. abhors the fact that Cullman 
invests money in plays with the expecta- 
tion of getting his investment back and 
a little profit besides. This is a very 
bourgeois attitude. It is Mr. K.’s notion 
that Cullman should be a Maecenas or 
at least an Otto Kahn. Millionaires 
should subsidize “good” plays, “artistic” 
plays. I don’t know that Otto Kahn, 
with all his millions and his dabbling in 
opera, accomplished one tenth as much 
for the growth of the American theatre 
as Winthrop Ames or Jed Harris or the 
Langner-Helburn combination, all of 
whom produced plays in the hope of 
making money. 

Almost as strong as his contempt for 
Howard Cullman is Mr. K.’s annoyance 
with Josh Logan and Oscar Hammer- 
stein. I am not too clear what he has 
against them, unless it be that both of 
them earn large sums of money by the 
sweat of their brains. Logan understands 
how to make a play or a musical act- 
able on a stage. This apparently is such 
a rare talent that less than a dozen men 
are capable of performing this feat with 
any degree of regularity. Oscar Ham- 
merstein writes good librettos that audi- 
ences love. This is a sin, maybe? Would 
Hammerstein be a better man if he 
wrote putrid librettos that drove people 
out of theatres? Hammerstein is writing 
the best he can and it is damn good. 
With Show Boat, Oklahoma! and 
Carousel, he both widened and deepened 
the American musical theatre. I agree 
with Mr. K. that the Hammerstein 
librettos suffer from too much “facile 
sentiment, glib idealism and humani- 
tarian clichés.” I would wish that Ham- 
merstein had a tragic sense of life, an 
awareness of the dark side of human 
beings. But Oscar Hammerstein can only 
portray life in the terms in which he sees 
it and feels it. It is too bad that he is 
not Lorenzo da Ponte, just as it is too 
bad that Richard Rodgers is not Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart. 

But then Louis Kronenberger is no 
Max Beerbohm, so it all comes out 


evenly in the end. THE END 
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with the Cart and A Sleep of Prisoners, 
intended for the instruction or spiritual 
elevation of the public; and of plays 
intended for public entertainment, such 
as The Lady's Not for Burning and 
Venus Observed. There is no question in 
my mind that poetic drama has won or 
rewon a place in the amateur or religious 
theatre of England. Fry’s work for this 
theatre has been part of an extremely 
civilized literary and theatrical Anglican- 
ism which has been enriched by other 
talented writers such as T. S. Eliot, 
Dorothy Sayers, Anne Ridler, Norman 
Nicholson and Ronald Duncan. The 
question is not whether verse drama has 
afforded gratifications in this special 
branch of theatre, but whether Fry has 
won a more than temporary skirmish in 
the commercial theatre. (His colleagues, 
with the exception of T. S. Eliot, have 
not a single victory to their credit—or 
to their discredit.) The Lady's Not for 
Burning was a great success both in Lon- 
don and New York, and Venus Observed 
had a long run in England, though a 
short one in America. I have begun to 
doubt that Fry’s career on the commer- 
cial stage is going to make much differ- 
ence to the future of the English drama. 
Two points can be made with consider- 
able certainty—namely, that neither here 
nor in England has his example been 
followed with any particular success, and 
that even the farthest reaches of success 
attributable to Fry himself do not signify 
any radical departures from the kind of 
theatre to which the English public has 
been accustomed. 


Fry has proved himself an excellent 
versifier, a wit and a showman. But he 
has yet to open a vein of dramatic 
poetry that is not rather familiar to edu- 
cated spectators. His verse, though often 
pleasant and now and then _ inspired, 
faces toward the literature of the past 
As for that deeper condition of poetic 
drama which consists not of decorative 
imagery but of an imaginative view of 
life, it is my impression that his central 
view is interesting rather than gripping 
Neither in The Lady’s Not for Burning 
nor in Venus Observed is there any evi- 
dence of an incandescent vision. It 
would seem as if Fry didn’t care enough 
regardless of his theme (except perhaps 
in the church drama A Sleep of Prison- 
ers), and as if his dramatic horizons 


pious in the 
pleasant manner of The Boy with the 


were cither congenially 


Cart, or congenially sophisticated in a 
literary way 

If it is argued that there is no reason 
why a man must be denied talent simply 
because he has no taste for sitting at the 
center of a conflagration, I readily agree 
Fry has talent. But the question is: What 
kind of talent? On the whole I cannot 
call it the kind of talent that can make 
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poetic drama a necessity of the soul 
rather than an ornament. There is no 
need for anyone to be incandescent with 
vision and passion to be considered intel- 
ligent, civilized and distinguished. But 
the need for poetic drama_ transcends 
any craving for the ministrations of 
culture. Our age will care about poetic 
drama, I suspect, only when 
drama sets heart and mind aflame. The 
poetic revival in England has not done 
that. Fry may 


poetic 


and, I hope, will—write 
many pleasing plays in the years to 
come. Still, it is doubtful that he can 
change the dramatic world to which he 
has been attuned. The resources of the 
theatre may well be enriched by the 
intelligence and good taste that have 
prevailed in England since the last war. 
But only when they are deepened can 
we expect a renascent poetic drama. I 
believe that Fry would like to deal pro- 
foundly with deep and disturbing urgen- 
cies of the contemporary spirit. But his 
established habits of creation belong to 
another mode of theatre by no means 


dishonorable—the mode of urbanity 


Since Fry does not close any doors 
to his aspiration, however, there is no 
reason for closing them for him. He does 
aspire to significance in The Dark Is 
Light Enough, and one can only approve 
his intentions. Whether or not the qual- 
ity of his mind and spirit enable him to 
realize these, this much can be said: It 
is a callow, “romantic” view to assume 
that the presence of wit is incompatible 
with profound and passionate artistry 
that feeling cannot be improved and 
made more original by mental acuity or 
intellectual agility. It is also an error to 
assume that dramatic poetry is impos- 
sible in a decorative stvle. The young 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethans sup- 
plied evidence to the contrary. As a mat- 
ter of fact, so did Fry himself in The 
Lady's Not for Burning 

Maxwell Anderson’s endeavor to cre- 
ate a poetic drama is about a quarter of 
a century old. It divides into two 
modes—-historical drama and contempo- 
rary drama, the former represented by 
his Elizabethan plays, the latter by Win- 
terset, High Tor and Key Largo. It is 
to the former mode that he is returning 
with The Masque of Queens. The pros- 
pect does not excite me, but then the 
historical verse play has worked out bet 
ter for him. Elizabeth the Queen, Mary 
of Scotland and Anne of the Thousand 
Days were Broadway successes, whereas 
the verse plays concerned with contem- 
porary characters and events did not 
thrive as well as one could have wished 
Yet from a large perspective, the latter 
have been more important to the thea- 
tre. Someday they will have to be ap- 


praised more carefully than Anderson 


(continued from page 32) 


himself appears to have done. I believe 
that his major error in such half-pioneer- 
ing plays as Winterset and High Tor was 
his trying to write high poetic drama 
about the world in which we live; that 
is to say, drama which is too reminiscent 
of older styles of drama. 

This endeavor has been an anachro- 
nistic one, and various critics who have 
wished the author well have noted the 
anachronism in language; they have 
found the dialogue reminiscent and tur- 
gid, and they were particularly severe 
toward Key Largo, a play about the 
struggle against fascism which the au- 
thor felt intensely. But more important 
has been Anderson's poetic attitude. The 
subject has been modern, but the view 
of life and the attitude toward dramatic 
art have been high—heroic, tragic-uni- 
versal, literary-fanciful, oratorical. An- 
derson adopted a manner that harked 
back to the past instead of regarding 
the present with today’s eyes. The pres- 
ent was history for him while it was 
transpiring, as in Winterset. Naturally, 
the historical attitude has not been detri- 
mental to his historical plays; and in 
them the reminiscent style of verse has 
been at least superficially appropriate 
Moreover, Anderson's occasional intro- 
duction of a modern antiheroic or skep- 
tical view into the historical plays has 
spiced his treatment. It is not surprising 
that the historical plays have been suc- 
cessful in the theatre on one level of 
interest, by no means dishonorable, just 
as historical romance has succeeded in 
Hollywood. But historical drama, no 
matter how ably written, must be felt 
as contemporary drama (as Sherwood’s 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois was contempo- 
rary drama) if it is to have artistic sig- 
nificance for our times. Anderson's 
historical plays, no matter how ably 
executed, pleasing and successful, could 
not, in my opinion, convince anyone 
that verse drama is a spiritual or artistic 
necessity of the American theatre. An- 
derson, incidentally, is scheduled to be 
represented even earlier by The Bad 
Seed, an adaptation of William March's 
novel about an evil child 

Another problem in contemporary 
dramatic writing is posed, or rather con- 
fronted, by writers like Clifford Odets, 
who came out of the socially conscious 
or, indeed, socially militant—theatre of 
the thirties which a lot of people have 
been trying desperately to forget. It was 
out of the ferment of the thirties that 
Odets wrote some plays that will be re- 
membered longer than most American 
plays. The intellectual crutch of the 
thirties can no longer be leaned on. But 
it has long been my conviction that 
Odets has a sturdy talent that needs no 
crutches. He merely has to find a new 
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Phoenix on the Wing 


(continued from page 29) 


actors and others working on production 
It is a spirit which is matched by that 
of our audience. We find that 30 per 
cent of our audience cemes from below 
23rd Street, from such housing develop- 
Peter Village and 
Stuyvesant Town on the east, to Chelsea 


ments as Cooper 
and the Village on the west. Alert and 
responsive, these theatregoers—as one of 
“look alive.” 


1953-54 
theatrical season was due to expire—in 
mid-May 
disposed to The Sea Gull, and their tre- 
mendous response strengthened our belief 
that the classics do have a hold on New 


our actors gratefully put it 


Although it came when the 


our audiences seemed warmly 


York, on the professional stage. In the 
New York professional theatre last sea- 
son there were only four classical revivals 
produced by American companies, all 
limited runs, two of them at the Phoenix 
and two at the City Center. Nowadays 
it is economically difficult, if not im- 
possible, to produce Shakespeare for a 
regular Broadway engagement; but an- 
nounce a limited run, as we did with 
Coriolanus and the City Center did with 
Richard III, and there is an audience 
eager and anxious to attend. And such 
a course offers a fine chance for Amer- 
ican actors to appear in the classics. The 
short run means that our top actors can 
avail themselves of this opportunity by 
spending some six weeks playing at a 
low salary in the kind of parts denied 
them by the economics of Broadway. 
Our policy, however, puts the play 
first, the 
work, either a classic or a new play, and 
then cast it to the best of our ability. It 
so happens that often a 


not star names. We choose 


star will be 
eager to accept a role at $100 a week 
because of the very fact it is a limited 
Naturally we seck the best people 
While the 
importance of doing new plays, we also 
both 
keeping the 
classics alive on the professional stage. 


run 


for our plays recognizing 
feel a sense of responsibility to 


actors and audience in 
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As a result we plan to present at least 
two classics this season, possibly a verse 
tragedy and a farce, and we are thinking 
too of offering a contemporary European 
play. 

Some of the new works which we con- 
sider are plays of merit which for one 
reason or other have not been produced 
on Broadway, but which we feel deserve 
a hearing. Such a play was Sidney How- 
ard’s Madam, Will You Walk?, which 
we presented last season with Jessica 
Tandy and Hume Cronyn in leading 
roles. 

Robert Ardrey’s new play Sing Me No 
Lullaby is our first production of the 
current season. Ardrey is the author of 
Thunder Rock, Casey Jones and Jeb. 
Like Thunder Rock, this new play is of 
a timely nature, and we believe that it 
was given to us because the author felt 
that its production could not be delayed 
until later in the season. The Phoenix, 
as a professional theatre in being, could 
do this. It is a play dealing with the 
principal pressures and problems of our 
time as reflected in the lives of a young 
Washington lawyer, his wife and three of 
their friends. 


new work which we are 
readying for presentation on November 
23 is Sandhog, a musical about a young 
Irish immigrant employed in the project 
of digging the Manhattan-Jersey tunnel 
under the Hudson River in the eighties. 
Like The Golden Apple, our last musi- 
cal, Sandhog does not follow the conven- 


Another 


tional musical comedy pattern, for it is 
a drama with music in which the story 
of a man against the river is told partly 
in dialogue and partly in song. We plan 
to offer three additional plays, each run- 
ning six weeks and opening January 11, 
March | and April 15. 


Although we maintain high profes- 
sional standards, we can, through our 
status as an off-Broadway group, mount 
these classics and new plays at one-third 
to one-fourth the cost of a Broadway 
showing. This means that our choice of 
works is much less limited, and that 
there is more scope for the imagination 
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in mounting shows with large casts and 
many sets and costumes. The Golden 
Apple, for instance, which won the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle, Donaldson 
and Page One Newspaper Guild awards, 
had been available at least three years 
before we produced it, but no one was 
willing to venture $250,000 on a Broad- 
way production. Coriolanus, which we 
presented with Robert Ryan in the title 
role, had not been done in New York 
professionally since 1885 (save for six 
performances by the Federal Theatre in 
the thirties), while Madam, Will You 
Walk? had closed out of town in 1939 
and been on the shelf ever since. 


The Phoenix was by no means founded 
as a proving ground for possible Broad- 
way hits. Bu: if one of our productions 
is judged worthy of moving to Broad- 
way, just as The Golden Apple was 
transferred to the Alvin Theatre last 
April, we see nothing wrong with that. 
We would not wish to prolong a run of 
any work, no matter how successful, at 
the Phoenix, for it is essential in devel- 
oping and holding an audience to main- 
tain our policy of opening a new work 
every six weeks. However, when we do 
something that a larger public demands 
to see, we favor making it available else- 
where. We differ from Broadway in that 
we cannot afford the luxury of an out- 
of-town tryout run; but we feel that our 
productions, on their opening nights, 
make up in vigor and freshness of per- 
formance what they may lack in polish. 
In the future we would like to devise a 
production scheme simple enough to per- 
mit continuing productions, after their 
Phoenix run, for limited engagements in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and 
other cities. 


We have been in the theatre too long 
to expect that we again can hit the 
jackpot with all our productions this 
season, as we did last year. We antici- 
pate plays that will not be hits by 
Broadway standards. But what we are 
working hard to create is an atmosphere 
in which the success or failure of the 
Phoenix will not depend on whether the 
latest show is a hit or a flop. Our obli- 
gation to the audience is to present to it 
each season a series of the best produc- 
tions of the best works we can offer. We 
feel that if we can create such a thea- 
tre—with sufficient integrity and inter- 
est so that audiences are able to come, 
at low admission prices, and make up 
their own minds about a play instead of 
letting the critics do this for them—then 
we are making a valuable contribution 
to the stage. The two thousand subscrip- 
tions we received for the 1954-55 season, 
at non-discount prices and before we 
announced the title of a single play, in- 
dicate that there are those who believe 
in such a theatrical venture. We will do 
our best to justify their loyalty and faith. 
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Diary ofa Designer (continued from page 24) 


the finished designs and costumes. A 
meeting at Noel's in Ebury Street with 
many executives. Lynn, without any res- 
ervations, thrilled by her clothes. Alfred 
also happy. Everyone beams gracefully 

I go away for my summer holiday; I 
return refreshed, imagining a great prog- 
ress has been made in my absence; but 
no, nothing suitable had been found for 
materials. Only the building of the sets 
complete. Once with 
every theatrical production, “up against 
time.”’ Rehearsals start. I had hoped to 
have Lynn’s dresses ready before then; 
they were not even started. A lot more 
trouble getting 


more we are, as 


materials; one printed 
chiffon from Paris out of stock; a candy 
stripe went through many vicissitudes; 
Binkie would not have it painted—not 
practical—it would not clean; 
then, to get others? Nowhere; mean- 
while no dress. At last some firm is will- 
ing to weave the material. Two weeks 
later the loom breaks down, so the dress 
has to be hand painted at the eleventh 
hour 


where, 


Then the loom is mended and we 
have two lots of material. 


Patterns are fixed to certain chairs for 
upholstery. The patterns have 


been sent off for certain chairs. No more 
bobble 


wrong 


ordered arrive 
and are found to be too big for the set; 
but these are the drawbacks that com- 
pensate for all the felicitous strokes of 
fortune of which we had so many. 


fringe. Pictures 


Meanwhile rehearsals progress smooth- 
ly. I say to Noel, “How is it you're not 
harassed and pulling out your hair?” 
“It doesn’t do any good and it’s bad for 
the hair.”’ He is in childishly high spirits 
and enjoying it all enormously. I want 
to spend a long time at rehearsals but 
unfortunately at half a dozen 
other places; I must bully and browbeat 
the artificial 
stroke of the 


must be 


the woman who makes 


flowers and watch each 
scene painters; must see Ian Dow about 
the props, etc. By degrees the dresses are 
fitted, but very behind time. One day 
Lynn is so exhausted she cannot fit more 
out of five. She is worried 
about the mustard-coloured suit which is 
indeed badly cut. Nervous impatience 
when next week the offending suit is 
fitted. relief when, after 
pent-up emotion, Lynn and I go home 
in a taxi and she puts her feet up and 
laughs, “Why do we do this—all in the 


name of fun?” 


than two 


again Great 


een 


The hats are fitted; the men’s clothes 
finished. Alfred’s last-act suit was a great 
danger. He complained that he looked 
like a distinguished pile of manure. It 
had to be remade and at the last mo- 
ment. Props are assembled. The cast go 
on and on rehearsing long after some of 
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feel 


audience 


face an 
Manchester. The at- 
that feels 
there will be an explosion in any dressing 
Alfred 
wants to talk to me in his dressing room; 
he feels lonely, he says. He is strung up, 
but I am busy to sit and talk for 
long. This is my darkest hour. There 
are ealls in every direction. Bessie, Lynn's 
taps on Alfred’s door. “Miss 
Fontanne would like to see Mr. Beaton 
a moment.” “Darling, what about my 
wedding ring? Will you choose one, be- 
cause I can't wear this 


them they are ready to 
Then to 
electric 


mosphere is so one 


room if someone lights a match 


too 


dresser, 


it’s so thin and 
modern. And what about Alfred’s ring?” 
Then, “Could Mr. Beaton see Mr. Lunt 
a moment?” “Cecil, this tie—it’s a bit 
puny, isn't it? And how about this watch 
chain?” Again Bessie: ‘“‘Mr. Beaton, Miss 
Fontanne.”’ “Darling, I wondered what 
about my 


Back to 
Spencer, 


you meant 
thicker?” 
Marian 


eyebrows being 
Alfred. Now Miss 
“What about this 
brooch? It should be matching, surely? 
And do you really like this reticule? 
“Mr. Griffith Jones wants a buttonhole.” 


Watching the play unfold before an 
audience, I was conscious of the jokes 
that I had 
reading the play now coming to life as 


intended 


an illness, and only a hazy picture can 


not appreciated since first 
The rehearsal period was like 
be gauged from it. Noel throughout was 
most encouraging and considerate about 


all the difficulties in my 
Lynn has the dignity of the true artist 


department 


Important first; no star 
behind locked 
She is beautiful and intelligent; 


Alfred is a genius of the theatre 


things come 
temperament, no “scenes” 


doors 


I visited the company again in Edin- 
burgh. After three weeks on the road it 
was quite extraordinary to note the dif- 
ference in the playing. The performances 
had acquired Lynn 
and Alfred had managed in a remark- 


tremendous pace; 
able way to create so many more vari- 
eties of mood. Before, the effect of the 
play had been brittle and crisp; now an 
emotion had crept into certain scenes 
that made them poignant and touching. 
All the while Alfred had been 
ing the company, and I had no doubt 


he would continue to do so even if the 


rehears- 


play ran for a year 


Next evening before catching my train 
back to London, I rushed in to see the 
Lunts for a moment. They were making 
toward the stage, preparatory to their 
entrances. Alfred turned back and said, 
“Aren’t you glad this turned out so mar- 
velously well?’’ And Lynn, kissing me, 
said, “Thank you for 
tience.” 


your dear pa- 


THE END 


——— } 
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(continued from page 93) 


Whether he has found it in his new 
play The Flowering Peach I cannot tell, 
not having seen it in script or in produc- 
tion at this writing. But it would be a 
major misfortune for the American the- 
atre if Odets could not make a second 
ascent and became a victim of history, 
so to speak. He showed how powerful a 
feeling for theatre, for eflective chargc- 
terization and scene writing, he possesses 
in The Country Girl. The ‘only limitation 
to his success in a type of drama that was 
neither directly nor symbolically social 
was that in The Country Girl he had 
nowhere to go. He had no theme worthy 
of his talent and so came vertiginously 
close to writing a slick magazine domes- 
tic story, though one without the mere- 
tricious features of the latter. Perhaps I 
shall shock a lot of people who have 
liked or disliked Odets or who have wor- 
ried about him. Nevertheless I would 
suggest that his greatest problem today 
is intellectual. He must think things out 
in a profoundly personal way. He must 
develop a steady and comprehensive out- 
look untethered to political dogma, on 
one hand, and uncorrupted by the 
Broadway tendency to make the middle 
way equivalent to the muddle way. The 
postwar Odets, in my estimation, has 
some wonderful music in his throat but 
hasn’t yet found the right pitch 


Another playwright who may well 
concern us is Robert Sherwood, whose 
play The Better Angels is on the fall 
agenda. Sherwood was one of the most 
significant writers of the thirties. He dis- 
played a strong and increasingly lucid 
relation to the age of the depression and 
insurgent fascism. He has not demon- 
strated in nearly a decade and a half an 
equal capacity to deal dramatically with 
the post-1940 world. It will be interest- 
ing to see where Sherwood can carry us 
with his noble sympathies. His book for 
the Irving Berlin musical Miss Liberty 
of a few seasons ago gave us no indica- 
tion; and I am sure we didn’t expect 
any from that show business transaction. 

It will be equally interesting to see 
what Marc Blitzstein can make of our 
mid-century world with his Reuben, 
Reuben, scheduled by Cheryl Crawford 
for the fall. He too has hitherto dis- 
played a talent for which the intellec- 
tual and political climate was more fa- 
vorable 2 decade ago. It would be a 
great loss to our theatre if this man whe 
is equally gifted in music and words, 
who has a tart style and a deft, prickly 
way with social comment, could not find 
a means of developing his intermediate 
art of operatic satire and giving it a 
secure place in the American theatre 
He has been one of the most original 
members of the theatrical profession and 
has started off with no other handicaps 


6 


for success than a sharp mind and 
tongue. 

Quiet a number of playwrights are 
turning to the musical theatre. Musicals 
written by Truman Capote, William 
Saroyan and Anita Loos have been an- 
nounced for the season. The probability 
is that the most sensitive and maverick 
writers, such as Capote and Saroyan, 
can make fresh and delightful contribu- 
tions to the musical theatre. If our poets 
and demi-poets cannot prevail on the 
nonmusical stage, which imposes the 
rules of discursive reason on authors, 
perhaps they will be able to prevail with 
their sensibility, and perhaps a musical 
expression of their talents will keep them 
working for the theatre. There will be 
no reason to regret a musical translation 
of their gifts provided there is no blow- 
ing up of their themes in the manner of 
the usual Broadway musical treatment. 
Elephantiasis is not art, although Broad- 
way showmen behave as though it were 
and are apparently sustained by the clink 
of coin in the box-office drawer. 

There are other scheduled productions 
from which the disposition of our theatre 
can be fairly well gauged. Last season’s 
new realists, Louis Peterson and Calder 
Willingham, who are expected to deliver 
new plays, are likely to employ strong 
accents, and William Archibald, who 
won esteem for his dramatization of The 
Turn of the Screw, should extract good 
drama from Henry James’s The Portrait 
of a Lady. The biggest guns of realism’s 
artillery moreover, are to be heard be- 
fore long from Sidney Kingsley, Lillian 
Hellman, Arthur Miller and William 
Inge. Fortunately their interests and 
styles vary, so that it is not a dull con- 
formity that we have to look forward 
to. Kingsley has his painstaking work- 
manship and his intense sobriety to con- 
tribute to the stage; Lillian Hellman, 
her sharp awareness of villainy by de- 
sign and moral bankruptcy by default; 
Miller, his “moral jurisprudence,” if 
Harold Clurman will allow me to appro- 
priate his telling phrase; and Inge, his 
sensitivity to the vibrancies of little lives 
in the commonplace corners of the 
world. Although high hope may be held 
for translations or adaptations of for- 
eign plays such as Giraudoux’s The 
Trojan War Will Not Be Fought, which 
will be presented in an adaptation by 
Christopher Fry, as yet untitled, and 
Anouilh’s The Lark, our theatre will 
continue to derive most of its strength 
from our own tough-fibred playwights, 
whose embrace of life may lack grace 
but rarely fails for want of will and 
passionate commitment. 

I should like to conclude with a per- 
sonal note. Reviewers should not play 
favorites, but critics are under no inter- 
dict to suppress their expectations and 
hopes. I, for one, would be pleased if 
N. Richard Nash, who has striven long, 


were rewarded with a successful play 
when The Rainmaker opens on Broad- 
way, and delighted if Horton Foote 
were to win the success with his new 
piece the Traveling Lady that he missed 
with last season's The Trip to Bountiful. 
Foote aroused great expectations about 
a decade and a half ago with a series of 
related one-act sketches of Southern life. 
When they were presented by Mary 
Hunter at the Weidman studios in down- 
town Manhattan, the author seemed 
headed toward the kind of career that 
later opened up for Tennessee Williams. 
Subsequently Foote had one play on 
Broadway before last season’s Trip to 
Bountiful and several off-Broadway pro- 
ductions. These, along with some play 
manuscripts read by me, were well above 
the average Broadway author's products. 
Foote, who revealed a novelist’s eye for 
details of characterization and descrip- 
tion along with a poet's feeling for words 
and a theatrician’s ability to evoke at- 
mosphere, brought understanding as well 
as compassion to his picture of little lives 
seeking self-expression in affectingly bi- 
zarre ways. But his career was hampered 
by two weaknesses which I hope he has 
overcome or will overcome before long: 
He tended to truncate or attenuate the 
development of the action in his plays, 
as well as to leave their issues somewhat 
cloudy. 


Omitting Robert Anderson, whose All 
Summer Long will have been produced 
(and successfully, I hope) by the time 
this article appears, I cherish especially 
high kopes for Robert Ardrey, whose 
new play Sing Me No Lullaby is among 
the season’s offerings. His postwar social 
drama Jeb, which presented a returning 
Negro veteran's revolt against racial dis- 
crimination, was not a good test of Ard- 
rey’s merits. But Thunder Rock, a Group 
Theatre failure in the late thirties but an 
early wartime success in London, re- 
vealed powers of imagination and 
sympathy rare on Broadway at the time 
the play was written and still rare a 
decade and a half later. His earlier off- 
beat “songs of social significance,” How 
to Get Tough About It and the Group 
Theatre's Casey Jones, also aroused in- 
terest. His work always managed to 
escape the flagrant stereotyping and 
routine conflicts of the social dramas of 
the American stage of the thirties. 
Ardrey’s difficulties as a _ playwright 
amounted to an inability to mediate the 
claims of dramatic imagination and 
social conscience in a nonmusical theatre 
predominantly realistic and in a period 
when playwrights felt a considerable 
obligation to be topical. It often seemed 
to me that Ardrey was hiding his special 
light of imaginative power in a bushel 
of didactic literature. It remains to be 
seen whether that light can burn more 
clearly in the present age. 
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